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AT PORT ROYAL.—1861. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Tue tent-lights glimmer on the land, 
The ship-lights on the sea ; 

The night wind smooths with drifting sand 
Our track on lone Tybee. 


At last our grating keels outslide, 
Our good boats forward swing ; 

And while we ride the land-locked tide, 
Our negroes row and sing. 

For dear the bondman holds his gifts 
Of music and of song : 

The gold that kindly nature sifts 
Among his sands of wrong ; 


The power to make his toiling days 
And poor home-comforts please ; 
The quaint relief of mirth that plays 

With sorrow’s minor keys. 


Another glow than sunset’s fire 
Has filled the west with light, 
Where field and garner, barn and byre 
Are blazing through the night. 


The land is wild with fear and hate, 
The rout runs mad and fast; 

From hand to hand, from gate to gate, 
The flaming brand is passed. 

The lurid glow falls strong across 
Dark faces broad with smiles ; 

Not theirs the terror, hate, and loss 
That fire yon blazing piles. 


With oar-strokes timing to their song, 
They weave in simple lays 

The pathos of remembered wrong, 
The hope of better days— 


The triumph note that Miriam sung, 
The joy of uncaged birds ; 

Softening with Afric’s mellow tongue 
Their broken Saxon words. 


[SONG OF THE NEGRO BOATMEN.] 
Oh, praise an’ tanks! De Lord he come 
To set the people free ; 
An’ massa tink it day ob doom, 
An’ we ob jubilee. 
De Lord dat heap de Red Sea waves 
He jus’ as ’trong as den ; 
He say de word: we las’ night slaves ; 
To-day de Lord’s freemen. 
De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
We'll hab de rice an’ corn ; 
Oh, nebber you fear, if nebber you hear 
De driver blow his horn! 
Ole massa on he trabbles gone; 
He leab de land behind; 
De Lord’s breff blow him furder on, 
Like corn-shuck in de wind. 
We own de hoe, we own de plow, 
We own de hands dat hold. 
Wo sell de pig, we sell de cow, 
But nebber chile be sold. 
De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
We'll hab de rice an’ corn ; 
Oh, nebber you fear, if nebber you hear 
De driver blow his horn! 
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We pray de Lord ; he gib us signs 
Dat some day we be free ; 
De norf wind tell it to de pines, 
De wild duck to de sea; 
We tink it when de church-bell ring, 
We dream it in de dream ; 
De rice bird mean it when he sing, 
De eagle when he scream. 
De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
We'll hab de rice an’ corn; 


De driver blow his horn! 
We know de promise nebber fail, 
An’ nebber lie de word ; 
So like de ’postles in de jail, 
We waited for de Lord ; 
An’ now he open ebery door, 
An’ throw away de key ; 
He tink we lub him so before, 
We lub him better free. 
De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
He’ll gib de rice an’ corn ; 
So nebber you fear, if nebber you hear, 
De driver blow his horn! 


So sing our dusky gondoliers ; 
And with a secret pain, 

And smiles that seem akin to tears, 
We hear the wild refrain 


We dare not share the negro’s trust, 
Nor yet his hopes deny ; 

We only know that God is just, 
And every wrong shall dic. 


Rude seems the song; each swarthy face, 
Flame-lighted, ruder still: 

We start to think that hapless race 
Must shape our good or ill; 


That laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed ; 

And close as sin and suffering joined, 
We march to fate abreast. 


Sing on, poor hearts ! your chants shall be 
Our sign of blight or bloom— 
The Vala-song of liberty, 
Or death-rune of our doom ! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


PRECIOUS TIME. 


arch, 
With what accelerated speed the years 
Scem to flit by us, sowing hopes and fears 
As they pursue their never-ceasing march ! 
But is our wisdom equal to the speed 


Whence we must never, never more return # 
Alas ! each wish is wiser than the deed. 

“We take no note of time but from its loss,” 
Sang one who reasoned solemnly and well ; 
And so it is ; we make that dowry dross, 


quell 
Vain dreams and passions. 


they fly. 





—Chambers’s Jonrnal. 





Oh, nebber you fear, if nebber you hear 


Wuen we have passed beyond life’s middle 


Which brings us nearer to the shadowy bourn 


Which would be treasure, did we learn to 


Wisdom’s alchemy 


Transmutes to priceless gold the moments as 


J.C. P. 


“s 
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From The Quarterly Review. are read, no doubt, as aids to the study of 
Plutarch’s Lives. The Translation called the originals; and some—like our “ Hor- 
Dryden’s, corrected from the Greek and aces”—for the pleasure of secing how far a 
revised by A. W. Clough, sometime Fel- delicate and difficult task has been over- 
low and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, come. We have plenty of “ cribs,” and we 
and late Professor of the English Lan- have a few works of art, of which last the 
guage and Literature at University Col- Aristophanes of Mr. Frere is (as far as it 
lege, London. In five volumes. 1859. goes) an unrivalled specimen. Where, how- 
THE appearance of a new version—as in ever, is the mere stranger to look for trans- 
some sort this is—of the “Lives” of Plu- lations which shall justify to him the tanta- 
tarch, is not only a literary event, but one lizing and provoking praise he hears on all 
of no little historical importance. For Plu- hands of the antique men? They are not 
tarch is not merely the first of biographers to be found. 
by right of having produced a great number | We are told by the literary historians that 
of biographies of the first class, but he holds Plutarch was translated into modern Greek 
a position unique, peculiar, and entirely his | in the fourteenth century ; and a pious arch- 
own, in modern Europe. We.have all “ nat- bishop of Heleno-Pontus had, three centu- 
uralized” the old gentleman, and admitted | ries earlier, expressed a hope of his eternal 
him to the rights of citizenship, from the | salvation conjointly with Plato.* But we 


Baltic to the Pillars of Hercules. He was 
a Greek, to be sure, and a Greek no doubt 
he is still. But as when we think of a Dev- 
ereux or a Stanley we call him an English- 
man, and not a Norman, so, who among the 
reading public troubles himself to reflect 
that Plutarch wrote Attic prose of such or 
such a quality? Scholars know all about it 


to be sure, as they know that the turkeys of 
our farmyards came originally from Mexico. 
Plutarch, however, is not a scholar’s author, 
but is popular everywhere, as if he were a 


native. It is as though the drachmas which 
he carried in his purse on his travels were 
still current coin in the public markets and 
exchanges. 

Now this, we repeat, is a unique phenom- 
enon. There is no other case of an ancient 
writer—whether Greek or Latin—becoming 
as well known in translations as he was in the 
classical world, or as great modern writers 

‘are in the modern one. Neither is there 
another case of the world’s accepting—as it 
does with Plutarch’s Lives—all translations 
with more or less thankfulness. Nor, again, 
will another instance be found of an ancient 
writer’s forming so curious a link between 
his world of thought and those who care for 
nothing else but what he tells them about 
or in that world. It is, indeed, wonderful 
how little translators have yet achieved for 
the classical men; and this fact might well 
deserve scrious consideration in our age. 
Pope’s “‘ Homer ” is, perhaps, our most pop- 
ular translation. But is there any other 
version of an ancient much read? Some 


| do not find him quoted by our own chroni- 
clers, as the Latin poets and Cicero some- 
times are. His real glory begins with the 
revival of letters, when Latin versions of 
his “ Lives” first appeared, and were fol- 
lowed by Greck editions (though not till 
early in the sixteenth century) both of 
the “ Lives ” and the “‘ Morals.” Plutarch, 
however, was destined to be famous through 
translations chiefly. The folios of Venice 
and Florence would get abroad, no doubt, 
and obtain their share of notice from the 
scholars who were now laboring like miners 
in the long-buried cities of antiquity. But 
the important day for Plutarch and the mod- 
ern world was that on which the eyes of 
Jacques Amyot, a French churchman, first 
fell upon his text. Amyot was born at 
Melun, cf humble parents, in 1513, (just 
four years before the appearance of the 
editio princeps of the “ Lives,” in Greek, at 
| Florence), and studied at Melun, Paris, and 
‘Bourges. He held a chair in the last-named 
| town—thanks to the kindness of Margaret, 
sister of Francis I; and some early versions 
which he made from the ‘ Lives ” induced 
that “humane great monarch” to present 
him to the Abbaye of Bellozane. He went 
to Venice, attached to an ambassador, where 
he had no doubt access to important MSS. 
of his favorite author. He was for some 
time at the Council of Trent. Te received 
something from each of several successive 
kings of France, and died a bishop, rich and 
‘renowned, in 1583. Such is a brief sum- 
* Fabricius, Bibl. Greec., ed. Harles, v. 156. 











mary of the career of a man to whom Plu- 
tarch owes his modern fame, and to whom 
the modern world owes Plutarch. But Am- 
yot’s literary merits do not even stop here. 
He is one of the earliest writers of attract- 
ive French prose. He had an immense in- 
fluence on Montaigne; and, what is still | 
more important, our own countryman, “ 
Thomas North, translated from Amyot’s 
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frequently garnish their descriptions with 
allusions to their mighty names. But all 
was dark and shadowy about them, and they 
wore always a quasi-feudal garb, just as the 
Virgin Mary was spoken of as “ a princess 
of coat-armor” by our countrywoman Dame 
Juliana Berners. In Shakspeare’s “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” with its “‘ Lord Aineas,” we 
see the influence of the medieval view of 


translation, and supplied Shakspeare with | the ancients; but when he writes from Plu- 
the groundwork of his ‘‘Coriolanus,” “ Ju-|tarch, they become different men. It was 
lius Cxsar,” and “ Antony and Cleopatra.” | Amyot that worked this change, by showing 
Very few men of letters have done so much | them in their real characters as described by 


for the world as Jacques Amyot, bishop of | 
Auxerre. 

Amyot finished the “ Lives” before the 
* Morals,” and published them in 1559. It 
was the year that Mary Stuart’s first boy- 
husband died ; and Montaigne was a young | 
gentleman of twenty-six. By and by the 
“Morals ” appeared, and made Montaigne 
an essayist—so at least he tells us himself; 
for Plutarch and Seneca, he says, tenet 
him, and he preferred Plutarch of the two. 
“T draw from them,” are his words, “ like 
the Danaides, filling and emptying, sans 
cesse.” He read no books so much as Plu- | 
tarch’s “ Lives” and “ Morals,” and espe- 
cially admired the “Comparisons” in the 
“ Lives,” “ the fidelity and sincerity of which | 
equal their profundity and weight.” And he 
further expressly tells us that he read them 
in Amyot, “to whom I give the palm over 
all our French writers, not only for the 
naiveté and purity of his language, but for 
having had the wisdom to select so worthy a 
book.” Montaigne had, indeed, some per- 
sonal acquaintance with Amyot; aud it is a 
fact that he quotes Plutarch no less than two 
hundred times. As every essayist traces his 
pedigree to Montaigne, what a noble, flour- 
ishing tree must that be esteemed which 
rootcd itself and spread its healthy green, 
leaves in Cheronea in the first century ! 

Amyot’s folios were popular—strange as 
popular folio sounds to us. The fact is, that 
this was the first time that the gentlemen of 
feudal Europe made the personal acquaint- 
ance of the gentlemen of classical Europe. 
Of course there had always been a vague 
traditionary knowledge of the Roman and 
Greck heroes. Niebuhr remarks that stories 
about them used to’ be read out of Valerius 
Maximus to the German knights as they sat 











at dinner; and the medieval chroniclers 


an ancient in a civilized age. 

We must not be surprised then to hear 
that Amyot’s “ Plutarch” was the favorite 
reading of Henri Quatre, nor that De Retz 
found only among the “ men of Plutarch” 
parallels to the heroic Montrose. Homme 
de Plutarque became indeed a typical de- 
scription in France, as we name plants after 
their discoverers and classifiers. Amyot 
might be superseded by Dacier, but Plutarch 
was still read by the generation of Rousseau, 
who himself sat up till sunrise over the old 
Beotian’s page. Later still, whatever var- 
nish of classicality adorned the heads of the 
‘‘ revolutionary heroes” seems to have come 
from the same inexhaustible source. We 
know that this has been urged against the 
Plutarchian influence. But the answer is, 
that without it the “heroes” would have 
been still more brutal and vulgar than 
some of them were. The “ Gracchus” and 
“ Hampden ” of our own Sunday papers are 
very unlike the children of Cornelia or the 
landholder of Bucks; they bear the names 
with much the same appropriateness that 
negroes do Ceasar and Pompey. It would, 
however, he too extravagant, we venture to 
think, to decline studying on that account 


| the historians of the Roman Republic or the 


English Civil War. 

Amyot’s folios, we say, were popular; and 
in time it occurred to an Elizabethan knight, 
‘Sir Thomas North, to translate them. Sir 
Thomas was a collateral ancestor of the 
Guildford family, being a younger son of 
Edward, the first Lord North, and studied 
at Lincoln’s Inn in the reign of Philip and 
Mary. But this is nearly all we know of his 
personal history. In a late edition of his 
‘‘Plutarch’s Lives,” dedicating afresh to 
Queen Elizabeth, he speaks of “ the princely 
bounties of your blessed hand . . . comfort- 
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ing and supporting my poor old decaying 
life”—which looks as if he had not pros- 
pered in the world. He made no secret of 
the source of his translation of the “ Lives,” 
which he first published in 1579, for his 
title-page runs thus: “The Lives of the 
noble Grecians and Romains, compared to- 
gether by that grave, learned philosopher 
and historiographer Plutarch of Cheronea ; 
translated out of Greeke into French by 
James Amiot, Abbot cf Bellozane, Bishop 
of Auxerre; ... and out of French into 
English by Sir Thomas North, Knight.” 
This was honcst in Sir Thomas, and is also 
a sign how highly esteemed Amyot’s work 
had become within twenty years from its 
publication. He laid the book at the feet 
of Queen Elizabeth in an epistle breathing 
all the high-flown and stately loyalty of the 
day. Some expressions of his testify that 
he knew the value of biography—that he 
looked on it as an art preserving the record 
of great men’s lives—that such record may 
help to produce other great men. 

North’s “Plutarch” was successful in 
England, as Amyot’s had been in France; 
and this though (as Mr. Payne Collier re- 
marks) each copy sold for more than five 
pounds of our money. The first edition, we 
have said, appeared in 1579; and editions 
are known of 1595, 1612, and 1631. Who 
can estimate the influence of such a book on 
the education of the leading men of the king- 


dom in those gallant old ages ?—or guess | 
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always been so common among people of 
good culture. 

Though we cannot expect to enjoy North’s 
“ Plutarch ” as it was enjoyed in his own time, 
we cannot open it without perfectly under- 
standing why it was esteemed and liked ; 
and there are men even now who use it in 
preference to modern translations. Of course, 
its style is stiff and what we commonly call 
quaint—with an odd familiar homeliness ran- 
ning through—now its stateliness, and now 
its pathos. But there is great directness of 
picturesque force sometimes; and we find 
not a few touches of that naiveté which our 
French neighbors have so long agreed to as- 
sign to Amyot. We might quote the death 
of Demosthenes, the interview between Au- 
gustus and Cleopatra, the last hours cf Cic- 
ero, as good specimens of North’s manner. 
But a briefer passage shall introduce the 
worthy old knight to a generation which has 
forgotten him. It is from the ‘ Pericles,” 
and describes how the cultivated fortitude of 
the refined Athenian statesman at last “ broke 
down” as he stood beside the corpse of his 
beloved son :— 

*‘ Moreover he lost at that time by the 
plague the more part of his frionds and kins- 
folkes, and those specially that did him the 
greatest pleasure in governing of the State. 
But all this did never put down his counte- 
nance, nor anything abate the greatnesse of 
his mind, what misfortune soever he had 
sustained. Neither saw they him wecp at 
any time, nor mourne at the funerals of an 


how often the growing young cavaliers of| of his kinsmen or friends, but at the deat 


the country turned over its venerable pages | 


in the big bay-windows of English country- 
houses during the warm summer afternoons ? 
The heroes were pagans to be sure—not 
equal in type to the Christian chivalry, “ ten- 
der and true,” of the northern lands. But 
in valor—in patriotism—in noble manliness 
of intellect—in a deep sense of the value of 
fricndship—* Plutarch’s men” were not un- 
worthy the cordial study of the descendants 
of the Crusaders; and besides, such study 
widened the views of our ancestors, and en- 
larged their knowledge of politics and soci- 
ety. Other classical authors taught the prin- 
ciples cf antiquity—Plutarch showed the 
persons. Pcrhaps it is not too much to say, 
that he has done more than any one writer 
to create that sort of personal affection for 
the best men of the antique world which has 





of Paralus, his yongest and lawfull begotten 
sonne: for the loss of him alone did onely 
melt his heart. But as he would have put a 
garland of flowers upon his head, sorrow did 
so pierce his heart when he saw his face, that 
then he burst out in teares and cried amaine: 
which they never saw him do before all the 
days of his life.” 

There is something very affecting in the 
forcible simplicity of the last sentences. Some- 
times this same simplicity has a comic effect ; 
—as when Amyot telling that Cicero was 
“ fort maigre,” North renders it * dog-lcan ; 
or when he narratcs that Clodius “ had a sight 
of rascals and knaves with him.” His use, 
too, of modern equivalents for the ancient 
distinctions of rank has a quaint look. Plu- 
tarch mentions that Ciccro’s mother was of 
good birth,. . . Tv wv putépa .. . yeyovévat 
«ado, . . . on which Amyot describes her as 


‘ 








of noble family, and North as “ a Gentlewo- 
man born.” Historians of the language 
might pick a good deal illustrative of its 
progress out of this translation. 

But we must come to what gives, after all, 
the greatest hold on posterity to Sir Thomas 
North—the relation between him and Shaks- 
peare. There is now no doubt of the fact, 
which Farmer and Warton in the last cen- 
tury helped to make certain and known— 
which Mr. Knight in our own times judi- 
ciously turned to account in his edition— 
that to North’s “ Plutarch” we owe Shaks- 
peare’s Roman Plays. Just as we have 
taken ships from the French, and used them 
as models in our dockyards, so we took 
*Plutarch’s Lives” from them, and used 
them to enrich our Drama! It is one of the 
most curious chapters in our literary history. 

The dates of these Plays, as everybody 
knows, are uncertain, though there seems no 
doubt that they belong to the later period of 
the great poet’s life. But that Shakspeare 
employed the “ Plutarch” of North, the 
reader shall here see for himself. We tran- 
scribe for his perusal a certain portion of 
North’s ‘* Antony,” which we have also com- 
pared with the corresponding portion of 
Amyot, whom he closely follows. Let the 
reader then imagine Shakspeare reading the 
following passages in his folio North (per- 
haps, as Mr. Collier suggests, the edition of 
1595)—if his veneration will allow him to 
look over the shoulders of such a man :— 


_ “Therefore when she [Cleopatra] was 
sent unto by diverse letters both from Anto- 
nius himself, and also from his friends, she 
made so light of it and mocked Antonius so 
much, that she disdained to set forward 
otherwise but to take her barge in the river 
of Cydnus, the poope whereof was of gold, 
the sailes of purple, and the oars of silver, 
which kept stroke in rowing after the sound 


of the music of flutes, hordboyes, cithernes, |’ 


vials, and such other instruments as they 
played upon in the barge. And now for the 
person of her selfe—she was layed under a pa- 
vilion of cloth of gold of tissue, appacelled 
and attired like the goddesse Venus com- 
monly drawne in pictures ; and hard by her 
on either hand of her, pretie, fair boyes ap- 
parelled as painters do set foorth god Cupid, 
with little fans in their hands, with which 
they fanned wind i her. Her Ladies 
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and like the Graces; some stearing the 
helme, others tending the tackle and ropes 
of the barge, out of which there came a 
wonderfull passing sweete savour of perfumes 
that perfumed the wharfe’s side, pestered 
with innumerable multitudes of people, 
Some of them followed the barge all along 
the river side, others also ran out of the citie 
to see her coming in. So that, in the end, 
there ranne such multitudes of people one 
after another to see her, that Antonius was 
left quite alone in the market-place, in his 
Imperial seat, to give audience, and there 
went a rumour in the people’s mouthe that 
the goddesse Venus was come to play with 
the god Bacchus, for the generall good of all 


Asia.” 


This description—which, by the way, is a 
good deal expanded from the conciseness 
of the Greek—is surely a very striking one, 
and could not but make an impression on 
Shakspeare’s imagination. Now turn to 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” Act 2, Scene 2, 
and see how he glorifies it with poetry and 


music, and yet how substantially he adheres 
to his author :— 


ENOBARBUS. 


Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten 
gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars 
were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and 
made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own 
person, 

It beggar’d all description ; she did lie 

In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue,) 

O’er-picturing that Venus, where we sce 

The fancy outwork nature ; on each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With divers-colored fans, whose wind did seem, 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did 


cool, 
And what they undid, did. * * 

* * * * * 
Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her silk eyes, 
And made their bends adornings ; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft 
hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron’d in the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air.” 








and Gentlewomen, also the fairest of them, 
were apparelled like the Nymphes Nereides | 
(which are the Myrmaides of the waters), 


needed, that North suggested to Shakspeare 


A curious little detail of proof, were such 


“ The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, ' 
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this delicious painting, is supplied by the 
poet’s mention of ‘*mermaids.” Of these 
Gothic personages of course the Greek knew 
and said nothing,—the modest translators 
added them to show what the Nereides were, 
Dryden in his “ All for Love ” made an un- 
lucky attempt to improve on this same an- 
cient picture; and Mr. Tennyson’s Cleopa- 
tra in the “ Dream of Fair Women ” is still 
the Cleopatra of Plutarch, Three of our 
greatest poets — imitating while depicting 
her—have thrown that pearl into their poetic 
wine. 

In “ Antony and Cleopatra” Shakspeare 
has followed Plutarch more exactly (Mr. 
Hallam thought too exactly) than in the other 
Roman plays. But whole speeches in “ Cor- 
iolanus ” are directly rendered from North’s 
prose. What, however, is more important 
is, that the characters are Plutarch’s men— 
how handled we need not say, but still taken 
from the old biographer, whose biographical 
instinct (as we shall presently see) was poetic 
genius in its way. Hence, that air of classi- 
cality, of genuine antiquity, breathing about 
these plays, and distinguishing them indefin- 
ably, though really from “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida.” There the material was chivalrous 
fiction ; and Nestor and Lord Aineas defy 
each other to prove their mistresses worthy 
the “ splinter of a lance.” 

We may safely assume that North’s was 
the “ Plutarch ” of such men as Falkland, 
Clarendon, and Sydney, whether they could 
read him with pleasure in the original or 
not; and that it did no little to form the 
peculiar classical party which was one ele- 
ment in the Long Parliament. But as the 
literary school of the Restoration formed 
itself, and as our prose grew modern, famil- 
. iar, and more colloquial, North’s “ Plutarch” 
went out of fashion. We find editions men- 
tioned in 1657 and 1676; but, a few years 
afterwards, old Jacob Tonson, the book- 
seller, thinking that the time had come for a 
new translation, began his arrangements for 
one, and announced its approach under the 
presidency of the great name of Dryden. 
He had obtained, he said, the assistance of 
“persons equal to the enterprise, and not 
only critics in the tongues, but men of known 
fame and abilities for style and ornament.” 
This, we suspect, was a side-blow at the 
memory of the worthy Sir Thomas North, 
Knight—as a “ dry, old-fashioned wit ”—a 
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sentence passed upon Chaucer in that period 


‘by the ingenious Mr. Cowley! The literary 


fashion then was to sneer at the elder writers 
of the country much as Horace did at Plau- 
tus; and the age, pluming itself on many 
things, especially plumed itself on being 
“polite.” “ Polite Letters ”—that was the 
phrase of our ancestors about this time for 
what we call light literature. 

The great Dryden having hoisted his ban- 
ner, men were not wanting to serve under 
it. ‘His reputation,” says Johnson, ‘* was 
such, that his name was thought necessary 
to every poetical or literary performance.” 
There worked under the protection of it now 
several writers whom the world still remem- 
bers, including a few whom it still honors. 
Somers undertook the “ Life of Alcibiades,” 
and Evelyn of “ Alexander ;” ‘ Otho” was 
translated by Garth; “ Solon” and “ Pelop- 
idas ” by Creech; Charles Boyle, afterwards 
the unlucky antagonist of Bentley, did “ Ly- 
sander.”’ The. list further comprises the 
names of Rycaut, and Rymer, Dr. Stephen 
Waller—the poet’s fourth son and exccutor, 
—and Dr. Smalridge. But of the others— 


though Duke has a page or twoin Johnson’s 


“‘ Lives of the Poets ”—all memory has, gen- 
erally speaking, vanished. One name, in- 
deed, has provoked some speculation in the 
journals of the day since Mr. Clough’s new 
edition appeared. Mr. Clough, in his Ap- 
pendix to volume fifth, ascribes the “ Life of 
Cicero ” to “Thomas Fuller, D.D.” Can 
this have been, a contemporary has asked, 
the celebrated wit and scholar? There need 
be no mystery on the subject, for the real 
name of the translator was “ Samuel Fuller, 
D.D.,” as a reference to the original edition 
will show. He was evidently the Dr. Sam- 
uel Fuller of whom there is still extant “ A 
Sermon preached before the king, June 25th, 
1682,” and the error is one of those not easy 
to avoid in producing five considerable oc- 
tavos. 

The first volume of Dryden’s “ Plutarch ” 
appeared in 1683, and the work was com- 
pleted in 1686. But what Dryden did towards 
the heavy part of the labor, was little more 
than a potentate does now-a-days when he 
turns up the first sod of a newrailway. He 
left to the young Templars and wits about 
town—the university-men and physicians of 
literary taste, who made up his corps—the 
task of translation, and himself achieved only 
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the Epistle-Dedicatory to the Duke of Or-| Dryden’s “ Plutarch” now took its turn 
mond and the Life of the old biographer. | of popularity, and became the standing Eng- 
Indeed, while preparing these for the first | lish “ Plutarch” for nearly a century. Thero 
volume, he was immersed in controversy po- | was a second edition in 1716, from old Ja- 
litical and personal—decp in the muddy sea | cob’s shop, the ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Head; ” and 
of agitation of Charles IL’s latter years;) another—touched up with the help of Dacier’s 
and, no doubt, only regarded his “ Plutarch ” | new French version according to the Lang- 
as task-work to be executed for so much | hornes—in 1727, which was again supplanted 


money. 

But, whatever Dryden did, he did with! 
some at least of the characteristics of real 
power. On the copper coinage, as on the | 
gold coinage of his brain, there is still the | 
headofaking. The Dedication and Life are | 
still Drydenian—hasty, but full of casy, | 
rapid, and careless vigor. In the first he 
besprinkles the great Tory chief of the But- 
lers from a perfect fountain of delicious flat- 
tery. In the second he shows a real insight 
into Plutarcl’s character, which in its kind- 
liness and humanity was akin to his own 
“There is an air of goodness about him,” 
says Dryden; and makes many acute re- 
marks on biography, which were not so casy 
to make then as now. 

The translation itsclf has a certain piebald 
look, the result of its being done by so many 
“hands ”—to use the established term ;—is 
less poetical than North’s, and is studded 
with the colloquialisms, and sometimes even 
slang expressions, cf Charles FL.’s time. 
Probably, too, the Langhornes were right 
when it came to their. turn, in doubting 
whether all the translators translated from 
the original, and in impugning the accuracy 
‘of many parts of their work. We shall have 
to praise our new editor, Mr. Clough, a little 
further on, for the carcful winnowing—the 
thorough washing, so to speak—which he 
has bestow ed upon it. But still the book is 
modern English, and has a certain case and 
flow about it which it would be absurd to 
seek in that of the Elizabethan knight, whose 
fashion of writing has forever passed away. 
One might prefer the cldcr version, but it 
would not the less be impossible to adopt it, 
even as the basis of a version for general use | 
in our time. The Drydenian one, mean- 
while, with Joss picturesquencss and pathos 
than North’s, is free from the conventional 
artificial tone of the Langhorne one. With 
all its faults, coarseness included, it has the 





manly freedom and some of the careless | 
graces cf that loosc-talking, wine-bibbing | 
generation. | 





by a third, in 1758. These facts surely in- 
dicate a great interest in this writer, whose 
influence must thus have sunk very generally 
into the English mind.. But in truth, our 


countrymen appear to have never tired of 
him, for the same prosperity attended the 


labors of the brothers Langhorne, whose 
“ Plutarch,” published in 1770, ran through 
edition after edition; latterly, under the ed- 
itorial care of the accomplished Archdeacon 
Wrangham. Langhornes’ “ Plutarch” we 
may safely pronounce to have been an arti- 


. | cle of furniture in every decent British house- 


hold, these three generations back. Tho 
brothers John and William Langhorne, have 
long been forgotten in any other association, 
though John passed for a poct in his day, 


when that title was more readily conceded , 


than it is now. 

A sentiment of gratitude, mixing itself 
up with boyish recollections, will prevent 
most of us from doing any injustice to the 
Langhornes,—whose book has no doubt been 


,| the first classical book read by many from 


real spontancous curiosity and interest. Mr. 
Clough, we think, gocs too far in summarily 
characterizing it as “dulland heavy.” But 
it was quite time, nevertheless, that it should 
be superseded by something better. Besides 
requiring much correction in particular pas- 
sages, it is certainly not written in a good 
style, and we assent to the new editor when 
he pronounces it “ inferior in liveliness ” to 
that predecessor. What an irreverent critic 


has called a “ priggish” look marks it; an 


air of the lecture-room, less suited to the 
genial nature of Plutarch himself, than the 


'yival air of the coffec-house. To show how 


the picturesque element is apt to disappear 
under such treatment, let us once more turn 
to the memorable Cleopatra chapter in the 


,| Antony. Thisis what the Langhornes made 


of the scene on the Cydnus :— 


“‘ Though she had received many pressing 
letters of invitation from Antony and his 
friends, she held him in such contempt that 
she by no means took the most expeditious 
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method of travelling. She sailed down the 
River Cydnus in a most magnificent galley. 
The stern was covered with gold, the sails 
were of purple, and the oars were silver. 
These in their motions kept time to the 
music of flutes, pipes, and harps. The queen, 
in the dress and character of Venus, lay un- 
der a canopy embroidered with gold of the 
most exquisite workmanship; while boys, | 
like painted Cupids, stood fanning her on| 
each side of the sofa. Her maids were of | 
the most distinguished beauty, and, habited 
like Nereids and Graces, assisted in the 
steerage and management of this vessel. 
The fragrance of burning incense was dif- 
fused along the shores, which were covered 
with multitudes of people. Some followed 
the procession, and such numbers went down 
from the city to see it, that Antony was at 
last left alone on the tribunal. A rumor 
was soon spread, that Venus was come to 
feast with Bacchus for the benefit of Asia.” 





What a contrast, this description, with its 
roundabout amplifications and “ genteel” 
conventional phraseology, to that of the 
quaint, forcible, pictorial Sir Thomas North! 
All the oriental splendor is tamed and toned 
down into the effeminate glitter of a modern 
drawing-room in a novel. It really reads 
like an account of the expedition from the 
reporter of a fashionable newspaper. 

In spite, then, of the undoubted merits of 
the Langhorne version, a livelier and more 
accurate one has long been a desideratum. * 
But how was the want to be supplied. Mr. 
Clough, we may suppose, felt that the labor 
of a translation entirely new was uncalled 
for, so long as any existing one supplied the 
materials of a better and more graceful edi- 
fice. So he sought and found these in the 
Drydenian version, of which our opinion has 
been already given. But any reader who 

‘ chooses to compare the original form of that 
version with that which it bears in the work 
before us, will see that Mr. Clough’s has 
been no trifling labor. He has rebuilt it, so 
to speak—and with a constant eye to the 
edifice of the Greek architect of which it is 
a copy—cleaning here, restoring there, and 
touching up everywhere. He has improved 

* Mr. George Long published, in 1848, 2 new 
translation of thirteen of the Roman Lives of Plu- 
tarch, seiected for their bearing on the later history 
of the Republic. A detailed notice of these does 


not fall within our plan; but we gladly testify to 
the point and spirit which mark them, in common 


with all the writings of this scholar. Some of the, 


notes are especially curious and suggestive: see 
particularly those oa the Brutus. 


the “ Alcibiades” of Somers, though the 
style of Somers was praised in its day by 
Addison. He has chastened down the ex- 
uberant joyeuseté (to borrow a favorite word 
from the patriarch Amyot) of the Restora- 
tion, without sacrificing flow or case. Ho 
has, throughout, employed the best recent 
texts, to secure the exactness of meaning 
dear to scholarship. And he docs not the 
less deserve to have such labors recognized, 
because they are labors of a kind which 
would appear exceedingly distasteful to many 
men (if many such there were) who had 
given proofs so decided, as Mr. Clough has, 
of the possession of original literary genius. 
Let us now, however, turn our attention 
to Plutarch himself. What is known of his 
personal history is known from incidental 
notices of himself and his affairs, scattered 
up and down the voluminous and miscella- 
neous writings which constitute what are 
called his Moral Works. These notices have 
been picked out, like grains of gold, from 
the mass by many scholars—from ‘ Rual- 
dus ” to Donaldson. He was of a good old 
family in Cheronea; a family not only re- 
spectable in local rank, but marked by a turn 
for letters and philosophy. The year when 
he first drew breath in the moist Boeotian air 
is uncertain. But it must have been from 
A.D. 40 to A.D. 50, for he was a student of 
philosophy in A.D. 66, when Nero was in 
Greece, and he talks in the ‘‘ Antony” of 
that emperor’s having lived in his time. He 
visited Egypt—he visited Italy, residing for 
some time and lecturing at Rome. Iie set- 
tled finally at his birthplace, where he spent 
his old age in literature, philosophy, and the 
discharge of local duties as archon and pricst 
of Apollo. He lived as long as to a.D. 106 
—the eighth year of the reign of Trajan, but 
how much longer is uncertain. He was 
married happily to a wife of the name of 
Timoxena, and had several sons who at- 
tained manhood and left descendanis. On 
the whole, then, we know more about Plu- 
tarch’s personal history and surroundings 
than we do about those of many of his fa- 
mous contemporaries in literature—Martial, 
Juvenal, Quintilian, or Suetonius. Except- 
ing the younger Pliny, indeed, there is not 
a man of letters who flourished dxring Plu- 
tarch’s long life, so familiarly known to us, 
—the great Tacitus himself, the sovereign of 





them all in genius, included. 





For the truth is, that though the mere 
facts which we learn about our biographer 
are few, they are suggestive ones ; while the 
setting in which we find them—the way in 
which we are told them—give us really im- 
portant information about his character and 
disposition. There was a dash of our mod- 
ern Pepyses and Boswells about Plutarch— 
a good-natured egotism and turn for gossip 
and anecdote. He likes to bring in a story 
told him by his grandfather Lamprias, or a 
piece of advice given him by his father, or 
an adventure of his own; which tendency 
helped him no doubt to the friendship of 
Montaigne. He left on record a letter of 
consolation to his wife on the death of their 
daughter, little Timoxena, and a very charm- 
ing and tender letter it is. He tells the 
world not only that he lived at Cheronea, 
but why—because he did not wish his own 
small birthplace to become smaller, “ even 
by one inhabitant.” So too as to the fact of 
his discharging the office of local magistrate. 
He dares say people laugh when they see 
him busy about its details; but these must 
not be sneered at, says he, if useful to the 
commonwealth. He had, in fact, all the lo- 
cal, hereditary, family, and personal instincts 
very strong. He clearly also had a sweet 
and cheerful temper—eminently social and 
domestic. He must have been a notable 
talker ; and we should say too did not ob- 
ject toacup of wine. Accordingly, he much 
loved the dialogue as a literary form; and 
he was so inveterate a collector of table-talk, 

‘ apophthegms, and ana, that many of the 
stories and sayings of heroes which he gives 
in the “ Lives ” had previously done service, 
and are met with in his other works. It is 
impossible not to picture him to one’s self 
crowned with a festal garland, and telling 
these to his friends—say on Plato’s birthday, 
for instance, which he always kept as a day 
at once sacred and joyful. He was abun- 
dantly learned in philosophy, of course ; but 
above all, he was rich in the philosophic tem- 
per; and had that quick and wide sympa- 
thy with all things human which is the right 
basis of character for a true biographer. 
Without that, he would never have succeeded 
equally weil in drawing Antony and Corio- 
janus,—the brilliant Athenian Alcibiades, 
and the shrewd old Roman of the antique 
school, the first Cato. 

This unabated cheerfulness of Plutarch— 
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|in such an age—is a very noteworthy phe- 


nomenon. For we are to remember that he 
was old enough to know, and even to see, 
the abominable life of Rome during the worst 
part of the first century. He was a student 
under Nero—seems to have been in Rome 
itself under Domitian—and, whether or no, 
was certainly contemporary, during the fresh- 
est part of his life, with that splendid, ghastly, 
sinful society, of which the Roman writers 
have left a picture so brilliant and so terri- 





ble. The martyrdom of the Stoic philoso- 
phers—the exile and murder of the brave 
and wise—the bloody spectacles of the Cir- 
cus, with its shivering wretches flung in 
among wild beasts—the prosperous scoun- 
drels of servile birth carried by in their rich 
litters—the imperial harlots drawn by silver- 
shod mules—all such things as these were 
to Plutarch what to our generation were the 
Reform Bill, the first appearance of Mr. 
Dickens’ novels, or the opening of the new 
Italian Opera in Covent Garden. All that 
darkened the soul of Tacitus and maddened 
| the heart of Juvenal presented itself to the 
| young Cheeronean on his first Italian tour. 
And then too he was a Greek—a native of 
that rich old Beotia which—let the Attic wits 
laugh as they pleased—had produced Pindar 
and Epaminondas, but where now the mean- 
est tool of the Roman despot was more po- 
tent than the descendant of native heroes 
and gods. He was a man of letters and a 
philosopher also; and in these capacities 
were there not some additional miseries for 
him? Was theré not the misery of witness- 
ing the degradation of such of his own coun- 
trymen—and they were many—as profaned 
those titles—aretalogi, diners-out, buffoons, 
legacy-hunters, parasites, who lived on the 
corruption of the city’s luxury like the baser 
fish of the Tiber? Was there not too the 
hack jeer of the upstarts of the time at all 
Greeks as “ Greeklings,” and all philoso- 
phers as babblers, to be borne? Yet Plu- 
tarch lived through whatever of public on 
private wickedness and wretchedness he saw; 
with unspoiled temper, and the absence of 
any deep tinge of melancholy from his writ- 
ings makes itself markedly felt. He lived 
as completely under the influence of books 
as the Younger Pliny, and was forever think- 
ing of the Past, without being made miser- 
able by the contrasts which it forced upon 








him. Indeed, in his “ Political Precepts,” 
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he indulges in a dry little laugh at those | 


among his Greek contemporaries who kept 
harping on old Greek glories which they 
could never imitate. He wishes that they 
would try to renew some of the better qual- 
ities of the ancients—their moderation and 
self-denial, for instance—but thinks that 
Marathon and Platea may at this time of 
day be left to the schools of the Sophists. 
The passage is worth remembering,” since 
one charge against Plutarch has been an un- 
due and mistaken admiration of antiquity to 
the exclusion of all sense of the difference of 
conditions between different ages. 


Mr. Clough has some observations, in his 
Preface, on Plutarch’s relation to the bad 
imperial reigns, which the reader will find 
especially interesting at this particular point 
which we have reached :— 


“Tt may be said, too, perhaps not un- 
truly, that the Latin, the metropolitan writ- 
ers less faithfully represent the general spirit 
and character of the times, than what came 
from the pen of a simple Beeotian provincial, 
writing in a more universal language, and 
unwarped by the strong local reminiscences 
of the old home of the Senate and the Re- 
public. Tacitus and Juvenal have more, 
perhaps, of the ‘ antique Roman’ than of the 
citizen of the great Mediterranean Empire. 
The evils of the imperial government, as felt 
in the capital city, are depicted in the Roman 
— and verse more vividly and more ve- 

emently than suits a general representa- 
tion of the state of the imperial world, even 
under the rule of Domitian himself.” 

With Plutarch’s philosophy, as a system, 
we are not particularly concerned on this 
occasion. He takes his proper place among 
the Neo-Platonists, and has been defined as 
“a Platonist tinctured with Orientalism.” { 
But it does behoove us to know that, though 
philosophy did not give him his genius for 
biography, it gave him the motive for ap- 
plying it, and that there is much in his 
philosophy which is noble and wise. He 
believed with all his heart—and it was a 
warm heart—in the Divine government of 
the world, in Providence, and in Immortal- 
ity. He believed most fervently that, in the 


* See it in the Todcrexa TapayyéApara, Op., ed. 
Reiske, ix. 243. 

+ Lord Macaulay pushes this too far in his‘Essay 
(not reprinted) on “ History.”—Zdinburgh Review, 
1828. 


_..$ Donaldson’s “ History of Greek Literature,’ 
lil, 178-182. 
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long run, Good triumphed in the universe ; 
and that, relying on so mighty a truth, a 
man ought ever to be ready to’bear all and 
lose all for the sake of what his conscience 
and knowledge taught him to be right. 
Here, then, are the moral bases of Plutarch 
as an historian of the doings of men. That 
he knew anything of Christianity there is no 
evidence, but he preached the best principles 
accessible to human reason before Chris- 
tianity was revealed. He rejected the more 
superstitious parts of his own faith, and de- 
tested the foreign additions which made it 
worse; and, if he officiated as a priest of 
Apollo, we know that he would do this in 
no blind, grovelling way. He loved Gre- 
cian traditions too well not to respect the 
old ceremonies of Grecian worship, and 
these would symbolize to him the higher 
ideas which his philosophy taught him, be- 
sides serving him as means for keeping alive 
in the people that reverence for the Unseen 
and Eternal without which man is meaner 
than the brutes. No generous reader but 
will think kindly of the old philosopher, the 
child of an age of buffoons and revellers, 
when he pictures him far away from the 
hum and splendor of Rome, going through 
the antique rites of the temple at Delphi, in 
the rocky and secluded valley which still 
thrills the traveller with its loneliness. 
Without a kindly heart for such things, 
would he ever. have represented so well to 
us the older Greek life at all? 

There is no doubt, we repeat, that it was 
a philosophical motive which first set Plu- 
tarch writing “ Lives.” ‘I began them,” 
he says more suo, “ for the benefit of others, 
and continue them for my own” (Timoleon). 
“T am not writing histories,” he tells us, in 
a more famous passage, “‘ but Lives.” He 
meant, in fact, to exhibit the great men of 
the old times and preach upon them: to 
point a moral upon their virtues or their 
shortcomings for the benefit of well-meaning 
people generally. He had no literary ob- 
ject in view, strictly speaking, but one which 
he thought much higher. The philosophical 
schools of antiquity did not esteem litera- 
ture, as such, so greatly as some may think. 
In the opening of his “ Pericles,” Plutarch 
lets us see very clearly his feeling on the 
point. He observes there that :— 


“No generous or ingenuous young man 





* would’ fecl induced by his pleasure in their 
poems to wish to be an Anacreon, or Phile- 
tas, or Archilochus. For it does not neces- 
sarily follow,” he proceeds, “ that if a picce 
of work please for its gracefulness, there- 
fore he that wrought it deserves our admi- 
ration. ... But virtue, by the bare state- 
ment of its actions, can so affect men’s minds 
as to create at once both admiration of the 
things done and desire to imitatethem. . . . 
And so, we have thought fit to spend our 
time and pains in writing of the lives of fa- 
mous persons.” — Clough, i. 320. 

In order to do justice to our biographer, 
then, we must always remember that this 
was his point of view, and that he would 
have esteemed criticism of his mere execu- 
tion a very secondary mattcr. We must 
remember, also, that the writing his Lives 
in parallels was an essential part of his moral 
plan, and that the ancients, in quoting him, 
quoted the parallels and not the single Lives: 
talking of Plutarch’s “* Pclopidas and Mar- 
cellus,” Plutarch’s “ Aristides and Cato” 
(each of which made a book), and so with 
the rest. Obviously, when there were two 
persons to compare, a moral could bo twice 
as well pointed and enforced,—not to men- 
tion that the opportunity was excellent of 
reviving the glory of the old Grecks by 
placing them on an cquality with the men 
whose race still governed the world in the 
writer’s time. Again, the classifying and 
coupling men in this way implicd a previous 
conccption of the character common to both: 
the conception of an idea or whole as mate- 
" yial for cach “ book,” to form which was ev- 
idently a philosopher’s task. Ilenee the 
unity of Plutarch’s great work, one of its 
chief titles to immortality. Every hero is 
at once measured by a moral standard and 
put in relation with some other hero. Over 
the whole performance a planning, creating 
spirit moves and breathes. Every Live helps 
you to understand and appreciate every other 
Life ; cach Greck is a Greck, and cach Ro- 
man a Roman, but both are more porfecily 
understood by the opposition, ‘Tho velue 
of this use ef parallelism—which Plutarch 
has contrived to identify with his nanc— 
extends over many fields of iatel!ceiusl in- 
quiry, and migat, we think, be bencficially 
employed still, 

We cannot in:leod assert that equal judg- 
ment is shown by Plutarch in all his sclee- 
tions of men for comparison. Someiimes he 
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chooses a pair for their resemblance of char- 
acter, and sometimes rather for a similarity 
in their destinies. Thus he joins Pelopidas 
and Marcellus because they were “ both 
great men who fell by their own rashness” 
—the common quality of these warriors, 
But surely his motive for coupling Alcibia- 
des and Coriolanus was only that both quar- 
relled with their own states, since they were 
quite unlike in disposition, and belonged to 
totally different kinds of life and civilization, 
Cesar and Alexander came naturally to- 
gether to him, cach being a conqucror rep- 
resenting also the cultivated intellect and 
ripe or over-ripe development of his time. 
Demosthenes and Cicero met by an irresist- 
ible affinity—in endowments, position, and 
fate—for his purposes. But if he was not 
always so happy, we must remember the dif- 
ficulty of his task, sccing that, besides the 
infinite variety of human character, every 
man is more or less at the mercy of the con- 
ditions under which he finds himself placed. 
All things considered—his comparative un- 
acquaintance with things Roman included— 
we are rather surprised that Plutarch has, 
done so wonderfully well. How happily the 
austere virtue of Aristides sects off that of 
Cato the Elder! How well Phocion and the 
Younger Cato—the two un-genially virtuous 
men (so to speak) of decadent ages, both 
sarcastic reformers, and failing in their re- 
forms—suit each other ! 

Of course we must say something here of 
the ancient charge against Plutarch, that in 
working out these parallels he is unduly fa- 
vorable to his countrymen. Who can help 
liking his own people better than those of 
another country? But try Plutarch fairly. 
Compare his treatment of the Romans with 
that cf the English by the French, or the 
French by the English writers—nay, with 
that of a Tory hero by a Whig historian, 
and vice versd! Consider the circumstances 
under which his judgments had to be deliv- 
ered, subject as he was to any proconsul or 
procurator appointed by a Roman emperor! 
We are pretty confident that from such a 
thorough-going examination Plutareh would 
emerge not only an honest but a generous 
ran. Ta his Comparison of Fabius with 
Pericles,” he says, “ No action of Pericles 
can be compare to that memorable rescuo 
of Minucius.” In “ Demosthenes and Cic- 
cro” he gives Ciccro the preference in almost 
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every point of character, except where he 
rebukes his vanity. In “ Lysander and 
Sylla” he frankly pronounces the achieve- 
ments of Sylla ‘beyond compare.” He con- 
demns the private life of Alcibiades, yet is 
not harsh in his narrative of that of Antony 
And, when he “ sums up” between Cimon 
and Lucullus, he even goes so far as to say 
that if Cimon had lived to retire into an easy 


old age, he might have been luxurious and | 


scli-indulgent, too! 
Hes he not, we would now ask, been! 


hardly dealt with in the matter of his author-' 


ity as an historian? Critics have handled | 
him very roughly on this score. They say | 
that he contradicts himself sometimes; that | 
he is too fond of a good stery (Mitford’s | 
standing objection) ; that his military narra- 
tives are incorrect er imperfect ; that he is 
not, in short, a severe, claborate, and per- 
fectly trustworthy historical writer. Now, 
considering that he has left fifty biographies, * 
ranging over the events of some thirteen 
hundred years,—from Theseus downwards,— 
it would indeed be madness to expect from 
him unvarying accuracy of detail. Nor did 


he ever intend to be an original historian, 


like his contemporary Tacitus—to be a foun- 
tain of authority, that is, to succeeding ages. 
He assumes that you know the general facts, 
and only aspires to show you the men, in his 
capacity of a diactic and moralizing biogra- 
_ pher. Te draws you the figures and actions 
of history, as it were, in the Bayeux tapes- 
try, with running titles more copious and in- 
structive than those of that quaint old work 
of art, but he does not pretend to supersede 
the chroniclers. These are his portraits with 
his remarks; are they like? We take it 
that that is the question for the critic of Plu- 
‘tarch, He is vague in his accounts of Scr- 
torius’ campaigns. Verytrue. But does he 
not, in spite of this, delineate the man Ser- 
torius faithfully? He repeats some dubi- 
ous anecdotes of Pericles ; yet, may we not 
suppose that Pericles was much such a per- 
son as he, on the whole, would have us think 
himtobe? Observe, too, that there is never 


* Forty-six arranged in parallels, and four (Ar- 
taxerzes, Avratus, Galba, Othe) which stand by 
themselves, and did not originally belong to this 
collection. Several par allel lives are lost, of which, 
Epaminondas and Scipio the Younger’ must be 
deeply regretted. Light “* Comparisons " are miss- 
ing, and the order in “which the lives now stand is 
not the original one. 
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a trace of malignity perceptible in Plutarch, 
whatever anecdotes he may be telling. If 
he errs, it is from over-fondness for stories. 
He knew that they illustrated character, and 
did not, perhaps, always sufficiently remem- 


. ber that no stories at all about a man would 


be better than inexact ones. Yct he con- 
stantly shows his honesty of intention by 
_ qualifying them with, “as Hermippus says,” 
—or, “so Theopompus reports,” ete. And 
this way he has of making a confidant of the 
reader helps to cement his familiarity with 
one. We get to know, and even to relish 
his weak points, just as we are rathcr amused 
| than bored by the occasional digressions on 
‘physics and such subjects, which he winds 
up so naively with, “ but enough of this ”"— 
lor, “ this, however, rather belongs to an- 
‘other occasion!” The fact is that he wrote 
the “ Lives” in his latter ycars, under the 
mild sway of Trajan, and that he must be 
excused for occasional garrulity. It was a 
Greek weakness from which not even philos- 
ophers were exempt. 

But we must not fancy either that the 
“ Lives ” have not high historical value apart 
from their biographical charm. Do we ever 
meet a modern work on Greece or Rome for 
some part of which Plutarch is not a leading 
authority? If, as Byron says,— 


“ Mitford in the nineteenth century, 

Gives, with Greek truth, the good old Greek 
the lie,” 

—does not his frequent reference to him be- 
tray his sense of his importance? We en- 
counter his name in the foot-notes cf the 
lucid page of Grote, and Bishop Thirlwall 
says that he is always entitled to attention, 
His reading is admitted by all men (Niebuhr 
included, though his tone is patronizing) to 
have been immense, Parts of ‘ Antony” 
—one of his best biographies—are indis- 
pensable to Roman history. He used and 
he quotes many a work which sunk long ago 
under the waves of time—the Memoirs of 
Sylla and Augustus and Dellius (our old 
friend “ moriture Delli”’) included,—for, as 
Hereen remarks in his valuable treatise, * he 
scems always to have used autobiographical 
works when he had an opportunity. Now, 
if being—as he admits—no firstrate Latin 
scholar, he still refers to so many Latin au- 


* De Fontibus et Auctoritate Vit. Par. Plutarcha 
Gottingen, 1820. 

















thors as we find him citing, what may we not 
suppose to have been his general informa- 
tion? Undoubtedly we are not always in a 
position to test him. But in some cases we 
are. We have, for example, as abundant 
material for judging of Cicero’s real char- 
acter as that of any great historical person- 
age. Now, we are among those who think 
with respect and kindness of that great 
man; and we should be quite content to 
accept, generally and substantially, Plu- 
tarch’s account of his career and disposition. 

Suppose, however, that we now turn to 
that feature of Plutarch which admits of less 
controversy—to which he owes his peculiar 
moral value and widespread European fame 
—to his genius as a biographer. There he 
reigns supreme. A certain eye for the seiz- 
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deal with the hero, and biographers who 
deal with the man. But Plutarch is the rep- 
resentative of ideal biography, for he delin- 
eates both in one. Even if a writer should 
appear who did the work better, he could 
not improve on the thought—which ought 
to secure Plutarch a place among the cre- 
ative spirits of the world. It is no exag- 
geration to say, that his faculty was Shak- 
spearian in kind, if not in degree ; and when 
Shakspeare went, as we have seen, to the 
old Greek for material, be did not only find 
marble there, he found statues ready hewn. 
The poet owes nearly as much to the biogra- 
pher as the biographer to the poet. 

The next thing we would point out is, that 
Plutarch keeps his familiar details in sub- 
ordination. He first thinks of his great man 


ure and presentation in a “ Life ” of a great | as a great man before busying himself with 
personality was to him what dramatic genius | the domestic touches—highly as he values 
was to Shakspeare, or the faculty for telling | them—necessary to the full portraiture. So 
a story to Livy. It was an instinct, work- | his hero’s dignity loses nothing, which is a 
ing in him all his days, and finding him in-| very important consideration. A writer of 
cessant employment inhisoldage. He fan-| mean parts may be “ graphic” by working 
cied—the good man—that he was only a/up little items of description with care ; but 


philosophical teacher, helping the new gen- | 
eration to be good boys. In reality he was 
as much a genius and an artist as any of his | 
countrymen who helped to build or adorn | 
the Parthenon. Perhaps he was in great, 
measure unconscious of this—and so much | 
the better. 

All genius of course rests on a moral basis, 
and is mixed up for good or evil with the 
personal character. In Plutarch’s case a/| 
’ heartfelt reverence for the great and the good 
was blended with a human sympathy which 
made him long to know great and good men 
familiarly—long to be able to connect that 
which was transcendent and heroic in them 
with that which they shared with every- 
day mankind. Here was Plutarch’s object— 
not to recognize nobleness only, which all 
healthy, clear-sighted minds do—not to 
gather personal and private details only, 
which the tattler and gossip do after their 
kind—no, but to seize the relation between 
them! He wanted to make the little things 











to seize a character or event as a whole, and 
only use details as accessories, requires high 
intellect. When you close your “ Plutarch,” 
after reading, say his “ Themistocles,” your 
first thought is of ‘the complete character— 
daring, subtle, generous, but with a dash of 
something pare ee or theatrical about 
it. You do not reflect how skilfully this is 
done, but how lifelike it is. Only afterwards, 
and on further examination, do you perceive 
how admirably the minutia—trifling cach in 
itself—have fallen into their proper places. 
That as a schoolboy he was ambitious and 
prominent among his fellows—that “ the 
trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep” 
—his pointed sayings—the dog that swims 
alongside one of the galleys when Athens 
takes to the sca—Xerxes’ gold chair—and 
such things, are distributed so judiciously 


through the narrative that they give it ani- 


mation and reality without being obtrusive. 
When once, however, we have recognized 
his grasp of character in all its width and 


about a hero throw light on the great things | variety, we may indulge ourselves, not im- 
about him. He yearned to know him in his | properly, in studying the charm of his han- 
entirety. Why he should have been able | dling of details. The quantity of anecdotes 
to achieve the result he arrived at in litera-: and bons-mots which he has accumulated in 
ture is Nature’s secret, very jealously kept. | these “ Lives ” is wonderful. He had a pas- 
But this was his ideal; and this constitutes | sion for them, and occasionally—with a weak- 
his originality. There are biographers who | 


ness seen in other old gentlemen—tells them 
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over and over again. He follows his heroes 
from school to public life, and home again 
—peeps into their family circle, tarries with 
them over the wine, watches how they bear 
prosperity and misfortune, and lingers by 
their death-beds, or bends down to them as 
they lie dying on the battle-field, to catch 
their last words, and see how they face their 
last trial. Everything, he thinks, that a 
man can say or do shows character ; and why 
write biography if not completely? As he 
is always reverent and kindly, he never of- 
fends by this copiousness; while his sub- 
jects are personages of such historical im- 
portance, that hardly anything they do or 
say can seem quite trivial. 

The sayings which Plutarch: records are 
even more welcome than his anecdotes, and 
have many of them passed into familiar use 
in modern times. It completes the charac- 
ter of a great man if he talks greatly, as 
many of Plutarch’s men did; and, whether 
or no, we are better acquainted with him by 
having specimens of his familiar speech. It 
is worth remarking too that the men of ac- 
tion have usually been better talkers than 
the men of letters—or were so at least in an- 
tiquity. The latter might discourse more 
richly in conversation, but did not equal the 
soldiers and statesmen in those brief, terse, 
solid dicta which strike like cannon-shot, 
being propelled indeed by the explosive force 
of a great individuality. Pompey’s excla- 
mation that if he stamped his foot in any 
part of Italy troops would spring up, and 
the “ Cesarem vehis!” of his greater rival 
and conqueror, affect one more than those 
brilliant pleasantries of Cicero, which Plu- 
tarch has preserved to the number, if we 
recollect right, of nineteen. We would note 
too that the sayings attributed to his heroes 
by Plutarch, generally bear intrinsic evi- 
dence of their genuineness, and harmonize 
with the descriptions he gives of their habits 
of mind and thought. Thus, those of The- 
mistocles are showy and splendid; of Pho- 
cion, curt and sharp; of the Elder Cato, 
grave and shrewdly humorous. Plutarch is 
indeed, here and elsewhere one of our chief 
authorities for the table-talk of the ancients. 

While his attention to the particulars just 
mentioned does much for the fulness and 
richness, the body and color, of his portrai- 
ture, Plutarch is equally to be praised for his 
backgrounds—for the scenery and accesso- 
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ries of his art. He gives fine delineations 
of the circumstances under which his men 
acted or suffered, and so stamps the reality 
of his narrative on the reader’s imagination 
and memory. As specimens of these, we 
would point to the rejoicings at Naples when 
Pompey recovered from his illness; but es- 
pecially to the death-scenes of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and the younger Cato. The figure 
of the Greek orator staggering from the al- 
tar of the Temple of Neptune, with the poi- — 
son seizing his vitals, haunts the memory 
like a ghost. That of the Roman orator, 
trying, while he is being hunted for his life, 
to snatch a little rest, and the story how the 
crows swarmed ominously round the house 
and into the very chamber, are not less im- 
pressive ; while, whose feelings are not stirred 
strangely, on reading of the last night which 
the stoic of Utica spent alive, and how “ the 
birds began to sing” as he rose to bare his 
breast to the sword? A gentle sensibility 
to all that is picturesque, and especially to 
whatever is tender and melancholy, makes 
much of the charm of Plutarch. He is not 
a writer who owes much to style in its strict 
and limited sense, or who is ever compared 
in that respect to the masters of Attic prose. 
The old critics seem all agreed that his “ dic- 
tio” is “duriuscula.” Dr. Donaldson—lately 
lost, alas! from our scanty band of real schol- 
ars—pronounces that “he is not a good 
writer of Greek.” His handling of admi- 
rable material on a free broad scale is his 
great merit, though of course there are flashes 
of genius where the expression, too, makes 
itself remarkable. He was a philosopher 
with his head full of great ideas, and an 
artist with his heart full of the images of 
mighty men—men who were the flower of 
two great races.* Nothing tawdry, nothing 
effeminate, nothing petty attracted him. If 
he liked trifles, it was only when they were 
characteristic of men about whom everything 
was interesting, or when their mention re- 
lieved his sunny and affectionate nature after 
those serious and lofty studies which were 
the business of his life. 

Vivid moral portraiture—this was Plu- 
tarch’s great object and his successful 

* Of forty-nine Greeks and. Romans (the entire 
number of ‘Lives, excluding Artaxerzes) whom he 
has celebrated, at least thirty-nine were of the royal, 
noble, or ancient families of theie respective coun- 


tries; a strong testimony to the worth of the classic 
aristocracies. 
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achievement. We do not think he aimed 
at any special triumph asa writer, with this 
or the other political view. He wanted 
great men with marked characters, that they 
might illustrate general moral ideas—the 
best a pagan knew. He found them in dif- 
erent countries, and in different causes. 

The superiority of Plutarch as a writer of 
“* Lives” over any surviving classic is un- 
doubted. Cornelius Nepos is an acute and 
elegant biographer, but his “ Lives ” arenot 
portraits. Suctonius, who flourished in Plu- 
tarch’s old age, has likewise high merit. He 
is a lively and forcible narrator, and brings 
together an immense deal of material, not 
only solid and valuable, but curious, minute, 
and piquant, about his Caesars. Yet the in- 
feriority of his method—of classing succes- 
sively by themselves the wars, political acts, 
tastes, or personal habits of the men—is very 
marked. His “ Lives” lack unity, and the 
writer himsclf lacked the eye for dramatic 
character and poetic delineation of Plutarch. 
We know, in short, only one ancient biogra- 
phy with which it would not be a kind of 
degradation to Plutarch to compel him to 
compete. Of course, we are thinking of 
the “ Agricola” of his great contemporary 
Tacitus. The profundity and subtlety, the 
deep tragic pathos relieved by the most bril- 
liant and piercing wit of that immortal his- 
torian, must undoubtedly place him above 
the mark of the humbler though not less 
genuine artist of Chwronea. He is a more 
potent nature altogether, as wine is stronger 
than milk; and Plutarch must give way be- 
fore him, as his countrymen in that age be- 
fore the eagles of the empire. But though 
there is a condensed force about the “ Agri- 
cola,” with its weighty aphorisms and burn- 
ing epigrams, which Plutarch cannot rival, 
we may still doubt if he is not as successful 
in his portraiture as Tacitus, though in a less 
impressive and, on the whole, inferior style : 
at all events, he is infinitely more fit for pop- 
ular reading. His amiability gives him a 
hold on the general heart like Goldsmith. 
He is above no reader, and below no reader. 
And as he connects the studies of the pub- 
lic with those of the scholar, so he brings 
together the modern and ancient worlds by 
showing how much that is good and noble 
is common to both. 

The time is now come to consider how 
the example of Plutarch as a biographer has 
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affected the art of biography in modern 
times. His general influence, allowing for 
the many successful translations of his 
“ Lives,” has, no doubt, been very great on 
the English as un other literatures. Prob- 
ably every English biographer has known 
something of him, and learned something 
from him. And it is a singular testimony 
to his merit, that so few should have pro. 
duced any “ Lives ” that will bear the least 
comparison with his. 

It is not a hopeful sign for our Biography 
that every dunce should think himself en- 
titled to snecr at Boswell for no other reason 
than that he had a transcendent veneration 
for one of the greatest and best men this 
country ever produced. Boswell was, no 
doubt, an inferior man to Plutarch, but he 
had quite enough in common with him to 
deserve that the likeness between them 
should be pointed out. A hearty reverence 
for worth was the primum mobile of literary 
exertions in both. The virtues of these 
great men, Plutarch says— 


“serve me as a sort of looking-glass, in 
which I may see how to adjust and adorn my 
own life. Indeed, it can be compared to 
nothing but daily living and associating to- 
gether ; we receive, as it were, in our in- 
quiry, and entertain cach successive guest, 
. . . and select from their actions all that 
is noblest and worthiest to know. 


‘Ah, and what greater pleasure could one 
have?’ 


or, what more effective means to one’s moral 
improvement ? Democritus tells us we ought 
to pray that of the phantasms appearing in 
the circumambient air, such may present 
themselves to us as are propitious, and that 
we may rather see those that are agreeable 
to our natures and are good, than the evil 
and unfortunate; which is simply introduc- 
ing into philosophy a doctrine untruc in it- 
self, and leading to endless superstitions. 
My method, on the contrary, is, by the study 
of history, and by the familiarity acquired 


in writing, to habituate my memory to re- 


ceive and retain images of the best and 
worthiest characters.” 


Boswell, with all his weaknesses, might 
honestly have professed as true a love of 
greatness as the Greek. But their resem- 
blance was more marked in the homelier 
qualities. They both loved talk and stories, 
and had strong personal and local attach- 
ments. A writer might have greater parts 
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than either of them, and not produce half 
their effect, just for want of their peculiar 
disposition. And we may be perfectly sure 
of one thing, that the kind of man utterly 
unfit for biography is the model “ clever 
man,” full of the ‘enlightened epoch” no- 
tions, so fashionable just now. The whole 
moral being of such a man would have to 
be changed before he could loyally picture, 
at once in its majesty and its simplicity, a 
great character of the past. Fulke Greville’s 
romantic friendship, Izaak Walton’s old- 
fashioned tenderness, are out of his range. 
But there will be no high things done in bi- 
ography till we learn to revive that gentle 
old spirit, and apply it in forms suitable to 
our own age. Talent alone never produced 
a great “ Life,” and never will. The “ Agri- 
cola” ends in a burst of passionate affection 
like a choral wail. Johnson’s “ Life of Sav- 
age ” is full of his friendship for the unlucky 
reprobate whose society had cheered his sol- 
itude and poverty in his early London days. 

Hoping, however, that the truths here ex- 
pressed may one day bear literary fruit, what 
else may we learn in biography from Plu- 
tarch’s example? His method of writing 
lives in “ parallels ” it would be very difficult 
to imitate, though that feature of his plan 
should not be abandoned without reluctance. 
His copious employment of detail there is a 
growing disposition to appreciate, to an ex- 
tent which we perceive is already producing 
areaction. Ever since the “‘ Waverley Nov- 
els” appeared there has been a set in favor 


steeple-hats, and went out to fight in buff 
jerkins, though such details assist one in 
getting familiar with things more important. 
Again, we may learn from Plutarch that 
good biographies are not necessarily long. 
Nine or ten of his go conveniently into an 
octavo volume. This merit he shared with 
the ancients generally. The “ Agricola” is 
a pretty little pamphlet. The “ Cesars,” in 
Suetonius, are as portable as a handful of 
their coins. Now, this is a mighty advan- 
tage, for a good book that is short, will be 
read far oftener than a good book that is 
long. Our own earlier “ Lives ”—those, for 
instance, which Wordsworth calls 
“Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory,” 
are of moderate as well as graceful propor- 
tions. The bulk of Middleton’s “ Cicero” 
is accounted for by the extent of the subject. 
Johnson is uniformly reasonable ; bis “ Mil- 
ton” occupies eighty-five and his “ Dryden 
a hundred and eighteen pages. But it would 
not be difficult to point to “ Lives” of men 
as inferior to Milton or Dryden as the biog- 
raphers themselves to Johnson, filling six 
and ten times the space. 

But, after all, Plutarch will be read by 
thousands who care nothing for the art of 
biography, and to whom critical disquisitions 
on the subject can be little attractive. It is 
time to return to them, before bidding him 
farewell. There is now no danger of his 
influence being otherwise than good. The 
“classical republican” is extinct, or, where 


of a dramatic and picturesque treatment of | he survives, begins, we suspect, to see that 


history. There was nothing new in the 
tendency, as the superiority of the older 
over the newer translations of Plutarch, in 
such respect, might alone serve to convince 


us. The feeling for reality and complete- 


ness in literary art is, of course, substan- 
tially sound. Let us, by all means, have 
past ages reproduced with all their cireum- 
stances and conditions if possible, not only 
their principles and ideas and actions, but 
manners, costume, furniture, and ornaments. 
Let the classic man sacrifice in his garland, 
and the feudal man hear mass in his mail. 


there were nobler things in antiquity than 
the dagger of Brutus. We now learn from 
classical history just the opposite lessons to 
those which it was once thought to teach ; 
while the revolutionary movement in Europe 
has thrown off the toga, finally, and sticks 
to the blouse, which is its more appropriate 
garment. On the other hand, a growing 
sense among the besi English youth of the 
value of our history as the basis of our 
political liberties prevents us from appre- 
hending any spurious classicism from the 
influence of the ancients. Much as there is 


On all this, it is, in the present temper of|to learn from the Greeks and Romans, their 


the reading world, superfluous to insist. 
But let us bear in mind also, that Plutarch 
never overdoes it, and yet that it may be 
overdone. It is not the deepest fact about 
the seventeenth century that people wore 
THIRD SERIES, LIVING AGE. 828 


special influence is not likely to disturb the 
minds of statesmen and potentates again. 
Meanwhile, the charm of Plutarch as a 
writer remains unbroken. He will be read 
for many an age, under the influence of that 
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“nature” which makes Greek and Roman | 


Plutarch, we repeat, will be read, and read, 


“kin” to Englishman and Scot. Many a| we think, among ourselves, for the future, in 
reader will secretly ask himself what he—| the version of Mr. Clough. We have given 
living in a brighter light of knowledge—| that version our cordial praise before, and 
ought to be, when antique “ heathens ” and! shall only add that it is brought before the 


“ pagans” could live and die like Plutarch’s | 


world in a way which fits it admirably for 


men. Nor will he forget to thank the mem-/ general use. The print is clear and large; 


ory of the wise, kind-hearted old biographer | 


himself. 


the paper good; and there are excellent and 
copious indexes. 





Toe vate War witn Encianp.—The 
way is long to England and back, and we are 
fatigued with waiting to learn how they receive 
the news of our action on the “ Trent” case. If 
the transatlantic telegraph were a living thing, 
we should have known much sooner, but possi- 
bly would have felt not much better or worse 
about it ourselves. In that case, however, the 
British Government could hardly have avoided 
asking an explanation, and a reasonably amica- 
ble adjustment of the whole case at the outset; 
but to have so settled the matter would have de- 
prived us of the edifying display of hostility and 
hate in which English journals have for many 
weeks indulged. To look at these hostile dem- 
onstrations from our present light, gives them a 
singularly offensive and disgusting appearance. 
Needless rage and unavailing malignity stand in 
them wholly unrelieved by any reasonable justi- 
fication. It is like some attempts we have seen 
to gct upa personal quarrel with no occasion for 
rousing the natural anger of either party. Men 
will, in such cases, often indulge in language 
purposely excessive and abusive, endeavoring to 
make up for want of a case by an affectation of 
extreme excitement ; but the assailed party and 
the spectators then look on with precisely the 
feelings we now have at the war threats in Eng- 
land. 

When the war fever does subside with them, 
under the effect of this “ Trent” rendition, 
there will come a calm in England which will 
last until after the time of cotton planting. 
There is significance in this fact. Speculators 
hold cotton abroad in the hope that one Ameri- 
can crop will be lost. They are moving to the 
purchase of cotton in all the ends of the earth 
in the same view. They now have a large 
amount of money invested in these operations, 
which money would be jeoparded by a too 
sudden restoration of the American market, By 
the time the 19th of April returns, the day for 
successful planting will have gone by, and as that 
is about the time that our standard will again 
wave over New Orleans, it must be caleulated 
that at least three-fourths of the next cotton crop 
is lost—eannot be planted, and therefore cannot 
be raised for Liverpool. ‘Then, let it be remem- 
bered, the interest of the English manufacturer 
will cease to demand an opening of our ports at 
the risk of war. 

Therefore it may be that the absence of a tele- 
graph, aud the happy capture of the * Trent,” 





will together tide us over the great European 
danger, and bring us to a reduction of the re- 
bellion undisturbed by foreign intervention. 
The “ Trent” seizure was a special excitant, a 
small war intended to bring on and to subse- 
quently cure a fever which might otherwise have 
proved dangerous. It was a case of vaccinated 
small-pox, controllable under the preliminary 
care aud dieting bestowed, and serving to avert 
the natural taking which would have had a more 
violent run, and might have proved fatal. All 
national excitements have many of the charac- 
teristics of fevers, and it is not easy to follow 
one attack with another of the same sort in the 
same year. In the year’s relicf thus granted us, 
it is highly probable that we can show it to be 
the interest of England to behave considerately 
toward the greatest customer her trade has had, 
and the most powerful nation on which she can 
ever lean in any European distress. In this 
case, in all that relates to cotton supply, to the 
failure of one American crop, to future com- 
merce and to the rights of neutrals at sea, it is 
only necessary to fix the direction in which in- 
terest leads in order to make it sure that British 
principle will follow.—North American, 24 Jan. 


Witch Stories. Collected by E. Lynn Linton. 
Chapman and Hall, 


A 8TRANGE and melancholy history of human 
errors and delusions has Mrs. Linton presented 
to the public. With untiring industry she has 
ransacked the British Muscum for the witch 
stories of England and Scotland, from the carli- 
est'times to the middle of the last century. A 
truly humiliating monument to human weak- 
ness, credulity, and malice has she raised in this 
painfully interesting compilation. Such a blend- 
ing of crime and folly as she has recorded would 
be incredible were it not attested by unimpeach- 
able evidence. ‘The moral should be to teach 
humility and forbearance, seeing how many 
noble and virtuous persons have perished under 
false and absurd accusations, not unfrequentl 
proffered by persons of equal veracity aud intel 
ligenee. Itis to be regretted, however, that Mrs. 
Linton Kas eccasionally permitted herself to 
adopt a flippant and quasi-facctions tone, which 
somewhat mars the grim solemnity of her sto- 
ries. — Spectator. 
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THE STARS. 
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As soon as astronomy had learned to; 
know its position, it began to suspect that 
this earth, with its sun and moon and plan- 
ets and comets—the whole solar system— 
is but a speck in the vast firmament of 
the heavens. The more men worked and 
thought the stronger grew the conviction 
that Sirius, the little twinkling star, must be 
a sun immensely brighter than our own. 
For they had tricd in vain to find out his 
distance. In vain! The distance always 
came out infinite. The measuring line 
placed in the hand of man shrank into noth- 
ingness in respect to the whereabouts of the 
nearest of those little orbs, and astronomy 
retired abashed. Do you ask me what is 
the measuring line which man has in his 
hand to apply to the stars? I shall tell you 
that it is no small matter as men count 
smallness. It is two hundred millions of 


miles—a line long enough, you would think ; 
yet this line actually shrank into nothing- 
ness so absolute that, half a century ago, it 


seemed as hopeful to mount to the stars as 
to compass their distance with so puny a line. 
But the thing has been done at last, and tri- 
umphantly done. We know the distance of 
a few of the nearest stars now pretty accu- 
rately, at any rate. And I propose to en- 
deavor to convey an idea of how this knowl- 
edge has been attained. 

Well, then, to begin at the beginning, 
the first line to which all others are referred, 
the primary unit, is the yard-measure, by 
which ladies’ dresses are measured—nothing 
more nor less. It does not concern us to 
inquire what that yard-measure is. Suffice 
it that the legislature provide means to pre- 
vent its fluctuation from year to year, or 
from century to century. Now the yard can 
readily be multiplied to a considerable ex- 
tent,—for example into a chain of twenty- 
two yards,—and with this chain a line of 
three or four miles can be measured on the 
earth’s surface. The yard is thus expanded 
into miles. It is no easy matter, certainly, 
to measure a few miles on the surface of the 
earth ; but it is possible, and has been done. 
An extension of this process would, of; 
course, measure a very long line; but this 
is not necessary. Having once got over a 
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few miles, the yard-measure and the steel- 
chain and all similar appliances are dis- 
carded, and the measured line itself is as- 
sumed as a new measuring-rod. True, it 
cannot be carried about from place to place. 
Mohammed cannot go to the mountain; 80 
the mountain must be brought to Moham- 
imed. This is done by making direction 
serve as the evidence of distance. If you 
measure off on the paper a line a foot long, 
and take a point somewhere over the centre 
of it, you will see how the angles of direc- 
tion from the ends of the line depend on its 
distance from the line. So, conversely, if a 
church-steeple, or some other prominent ob- 
ject, be visible from both ends of the line 
measured on the ecarth’s surface, its distance 
from cither of them can be determined at 
once by means of angles without approach- 
ing the object at all. You see, then, how we 
can get a good long line of sixty or seventy 
miles. Now, as the earth is a sphere, or 
nearly so, if you travel due north a 360th 
part of the earth’s circumference, you will 
find that the pole star has assumed a posi- 
tion one degree higher in the heavens. Ac- 
cordingly, if you can measure distances and 
angles, the determination of the circumfer- 
ence of the earth is reduced toa matter of 
mere multiplication. The old Indians had 
got thus far; theold Grecks too. ‘Two hun- 
dred and thirty years before the Christian 
era Eratosthenes, the librarian of the Alex- 
andrian library, observed the meridian height 
of the sun at Alexandria at the time of the 
summer solstice, and then set to work to 
measure the distance up the Nile to Syene, 
where the granite quarries still show the 
marks of the chisel that cut out those won- 
derful. obelisks from them. Here he found, 
or somebody found for him, a telescope 
ready to his hand—the earliest telescope on 
record. It was a reflecting telescope, like 
Herschel’s, polished by nature’s own ma- 
chinery. The mirror was the surface of 
standing water, and the tube was one of 
those vertical shafts, which, as in Joseph’s 
well, have stood the wear of ages, and are 
wonderful even in the land of the pyramids 
and the sphinxes. Far, far down in the 
bowels of the earth the brighter stars were 
visible by day. This telescope disclosed the 
fact that Syene is just under the northern 
tropic. And so Eratosthenes, like his great 
benefactor Alexander conquered the world. 
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He did not weep because there were no more 
worlds to conquer ; for were not the bright 
orbs, the allies of his first victory, like the 
Thebans, sure to become an easy prey to his 
chariot whcels? But the work of Eratos- 
thenes was done, and they gave him as a re- 
ward a mountain in the moon, which bears 
his name. 

To be sure, the 250,000 stadia which Era- 
tosthenes estimated as the circumference of 
the earth, was a rough enough approxima- 
tion as compared to the precision of modern 
times. Butit was a great work for one man. 
Since then the nations of Europe have set 
themselves to the task. One instance de- 
serves mention. 

In 17912, the national Convention of 
France conceived the magnificent idea of 
establishing a new standard for everything 
—norals, money, and measure. “ Let the 
heavens,” they said, “furnish new units of 
time, and the earth new units of space. Let 
the week and the month and the year yield 
up their ancient prerogatives. Let the for- 
mer history of the world be forgotten, and 
let all history date from this time. Let the 
month be divided into thirty days, and let 


the Sabbath occur every tenth day. Let the 
day be divided into ten hours, and let new 


dials be constructed to show them. Let a 
girdle be drawn round the earth, which shall 
connect Paris with the Poles: let this girdle 
be the standard of measure, and let men be 
sent out to ascertain its amount.” <A mag- 
nificent order, truly! Yet it does seem 
easy cnough to count by thirties and by tens 
—to make the months thirty days, and the 
weck ten; but to measure the circumference 
of the earth, this is a work, a labor! It so 
happened, however, that the thirty days, and 
the new sundials, and the unscriptural Sab- 
baths failed to struggle into existence—a 
higher power protected France from herself ; 
while the measure of the meridians—a work 
beset with appalling difficulties—was accom- 
plished; and the métre, the ten-millionth 
part of the measured quadrant of the earth’s 
circumference, is the national standard 
throughout France to this day. 

Enough. We have measured the earth, 
but we are a great way from the stars still. 
Our yard-measure has brought us thousands 


of miles on our journcy; but the stars are | 


millions of millions of miles away, and how 
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member, then, that, when we had a base-line 
of a few miles, we could determine the dis- 
tance of an object seen from either end, by 
means of angles alone. In the same way, 
we get at the distance of the sun, or of a 
planet, by the longer base-line of the earth 
itself. We get at it roughly, it must be con- 
fessed. Copernicus, Tycho, even Kepler 
himself, had no idea that the sun is so far 
from us as he really is. Had the sun been 
fixed immovably in the heavens, it might 
have been easy, or, at least, it might have 
been deemed easy, to compare his distance 
with the size of the earth. But the sun 
wanders among the stars and rolls round 
the earth, and thus seems to defy the efforts 
of the measurer. It was the good fortune 
of James Gregory to point out a method by 
which his distance may be determined, spite 
of his unsteadiness. The orbits of the two 
planets, Mercury and Venus, lie between the 
sun and the earth, so that those planets oc- 
casionally cross the face of the sun—Mer- 
cury frequently, Venus more rarely. It oc- 
curred to Gregory that observers at different 
parts of the earth’s surface would witness a 
transit across different parts of the sun—one 
seeing it cross the centre, another observ- 
ing it graze the edge. And, as the time it 
took in crossing might be readily ascer- 
tained in either case, the places at which it 
crossed would be thereby determined. And 
thus, knowing the positions of the two 
places of observation, and the correspond- 
ing positions of the projection of the planet 
on the sun’s disk, the determination of the 
distance of the sun would, by a little help 
from theory, be reduced to a mere matter of 
triangles. Perhaps Gregory hardly appre- 
ciated the full value of the suggestion he 
was making. At any rate, nothing followed 
the publication of his hint for a great num- 
ber-of years. At length, about the begin- 
ning of the last century, it assumed in the 
mind of Halley, the definite and practicable 
form which renders it now the corner-stone 
of astronomy. Halley perceived that the 
planet Venus was greatly to be preferred to 
Mercury for the determination of the sun’s 
distance from the earth. His lucid state- 
ments and earnest exhortations aroused the 
whole astronomical world, and a transit of 
Venus was anxiously awaited. Halley him- 
self, indeed, when he directed attention to 


are we to get at them? Weeshall see. Re-|the importance of the method, had no hope 
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of living to see it tested. He stood like 
Moses on the top of Pisgah, and looked on 
the Promised Land; but to cross the Jor- 
dan was not his earthly lot. He had been 
laid with his fathers many a year before the 
occurrence of the transit from which he had 
prepared men to expect somuch. At length, 
in 1761, the looked-for time arrived. Now 
transits, which are of very rare occurrence, 
when they do happen, occur in pairs, at an 
interval of only eight years. Thus, when, 
after anxious waiting, astronomers beheld 
the transit of 1761, they knew that in eight 
years they should witness another. It was 
probably this circumstance of a second 
transit to fall back upon that rendered the 
observations of 1761 so little worth. That 
date being past, and the occasion lost, the 
succeeding transit of 1769 was all that the 
world had to rely on for another century. 
Had this opportunity been again lost, what 
a different position would our astronomy and 
our navigation have been in from that which 
they now occupy! Happily, all Europe was 
astir. Men were sent out north and south, 


east and west, to make the whole length and 
breadth of the globe available base-lines. 
England fitted out an expedition to the 


South Seas, and placed it under the com- 
mand of Captain Cook. Who has not read 
Cook’s first voyage? Most of us have de- 
voured it, every part but the account of the 
observation of the transit, the real object of 
the expedition. Possibly it would have been 
otherwise had the astronomer Green re- 
turned to tell his own tale. But it was not 
so to be. His body was consigned to the 
deep during the homeward voyage. But his 
observation was mace under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and is invaluable. In this re- 
spect Green was happier than some of his 
fellow-laborers. The Abbé Chappe erected 
his observatory in California, and died ere 
his work was well complete. M. Le Gentil 
had been sent out to Pondicherry to observe 
the previous transit of 1761; but the winds 
and the waves detained him on shipboard 
until after the event had taken place. But 
Le Gentil was a man of spirit, not easily 
discouraged. Accordingly, he resolved to 
lessen the chance of a second disappoint- 
ment, by remaining at Pondicherry until 
1769 for the second transit. But, alas! 
alas! after eight years of weary waiting, a 
little clond effectually hid the phenomenon 
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from his sight, and Le Gentil had to return 
to France empty as he left it. Poor Le 
Gentil ! for him there is no cross of honor in 
life, no national monument at death. He is 
like the poor subaltern who leads tlie forlorn 
hope, and perishes in an unsuccessful attack. 
Let us drop a tear to his memory and that 
of Green ere we proclaim that the strong- 
hold has fallen ! 

The solar systerh is now measured. The 
distance of the sun is now ascertained with 
positive certainty. Seven different base- 
lines, a host of independent observations, all 
concur in giving the distance of the sun 
from the earth—in round numbers— as 
ninety-five millions of miles. It is a grand 
era inastronomy. What would Copernicus, 
what would Tycho have said? They, worthy 
men, great astronomers as they were, never 
dreamed that the sun is a tenth part as far 
away. Even Halley, when he proposed this 
most successful problem, labored under the 
delusion that he was some thirty millions of 
miles nearer the sun than he actually was. 

Well, we have extended our yard-meas- 
ure to a pretty good length now. As the 
earth goes round the sun every year in an 
orbit nearly circular, the position we shall 
occupy six months hence will be just a hun- 
dred and ninety millions of miles from where 
we now are. And we can observe a star 
from both ends of this line, just as we ob- 
served a steeple previously from the two ends 
of a field. Our measuring tape for the stars 
is a hundred and ninety millions of miles. 
Yet, great as this distance is, so inconceiva- 
bly far away are the stars, that all the re- 
finements of modern science were unable, 
half a century ago, to deduce anything about 
them but this negative conclusion—that the 
nearest of them is at least a hundred thou- 
sand times as far from us as spring is from 
autumn, or summer from winter—a hundred 
thousand times a hundred and ninety mil- 
lions of miles; no star nearer than that! 
You cannot think of such distances as these 
—the mind is unable to grasp them. Dob- 
rizhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, tells us that 
the Abipones of Paraguay, among whom he 
labored, have no better mode of expressing 
numbers above a score or so, than by taking 
up a handful of sand or grass and exhibit- 
ing it. They had to pass through a deal of 
schooling to learn to count up toa thou- 
sand, The Professor at Angers, wishing to 
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exhibit to his class the relative magnitudes 
of the sun and the earth, poured sixteen 
pecks of wheat on his lecture-table. “ This,” 
said he, “ represents the sun, and one of the 
grains represents the earth.” If we try a 
similar method we shall not succeed so well. 
Let us, however, try. You have some faint 


idea of three thousand miles, from having 


painfully measured it on the Atlantic, it may 
be. The thirtieth of an inch, on the other 
hand, you can estimate well enough. It is 
the dot you place over the letter ¢, as you 
write. 
the distance between Liverpool and New 
York ; then will the actual distance—three 


Well, suppose this dot to represent 
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sensible parallax for 61 Cygni, appeared on 
the 13th of December, 1838. That of Pro- 
fessor Henderson, in which the parallax of 
a Centauri was established, was read to the 
Astronomical Society on the 6th of January, 
1839, and had of course been in the hands 
of the Society some days previously. There 
was no desire on the part of cither astrono- 
mer to contest the claims of the other. 
Many years subsequently it was my good 
fortune to unite with Professor Henderson 
in entertaining his illustrious friend, Bessel ; 
and it was a gratifying sight to witness the 
warmth of affection with which these two 
good men welcomed each other as fellow- 


thousand miles— represent the interval 
nearer than which there is no fixed star. 
Three thousand miles of dots, when each 
separate dot stands for three thousand 
miles! Or you may help your mind, or 
cheat yourself into the belief that you do 
so, by some such process as the following. 
Light travels with such a velocity, that it 
would fly round the earth, at the equator, 
eight times in a second. Yet there is no 
star so near us but that its light occupies 
more than three years on its journey to the 
earth. The whole starry firmament, seem- 
ingly so bright, may, for aught we know, 
have been quenched in everlasting darkness 
three years ago. - Were such a catastrophe 
conceivable, the lamps of heaven would go 
out, one by one, to mortal eyes, year after 
year, and century after century, until, some 
two thousand years hence, the fain‘ light of 
stars of the sixth and seventh magnitude 
would alone hold on its journey. 

All that was known about the distances of 
the stars thirty or forty years ago was this 
negative fact. No star nearer than the par- 
allactic unit, as it is called, of twenty mil- 
lions of millions of miles! Whether any 
were so near, or anything approaching the 
distance, nobody could say. At length the|when it is considered that observations of 
question of distance was resolved. And/this kind are beset with such numerous 
here occurs one of those singular duplica- ‘sources of error, in refraction, aberration, 
tions—twins in the births of thought—with | and the like. The method adopted by Bes- 
which the history of science abounds. The | sel,on the other hand, obviates those sources 
first determination of the distance of a star|of error. It has some analogy to the 
from the earth was worked out simultane- | method of obtaining the distance of the sun 
ously by two men, under circumstances | by means of a transit of Venus, inasmuch as 
which precluded the possibility of mutual | the observations are not those of the abso- 
assistance ; and the results were presented lute position of one body, but of the relative 
to the world within a few days of each other. | positions of two. 

The memoir of Bessel, which announced a} The basis on which the operations are 


workers in the same ficld. They have both 
gone to their rest—Henderson too early for 
science ; Bessel at an advanced age and full 
of honors. 

The stars which Henderson and Bessel se- 
lected were in one respect very unlike. 
That of Henderson is a bright star in the 
southern hemisphere ; that of Bessel is a 
faint, inconspicuous star in the northern. 
But the stars have one thing in common— 
both have large proper motions. They are 
not fixed stars, in the strict sense of the 
word ; they move on by a few seconds annu- 
ally. And this circumstance of a proper 
motion was an argument in the minds of the 
astronomers that those stars are in close 
proximity to our system. This fact, and 
not their size, was the ground on which they 
were selected. Professor Henderson com- 
menced his calculations with a different ob- 
ject, and only diverted them into the chan- 
nel of distance when he ascertained the 
amount of proper motion which the star has. 
His observations were not undertaken witha 
view to this question; they were ordinary 
meridian observations. And it is not to be 
wondered at that astronomers were very 
cautious in admitting results so obtained, | 
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conducted is this : Certain stars are so nearly 
in the same direction in the heavens as not 
to be easily separated. Some of these are 
inreality double—twin stars revolving about 
each other—at any rate, physically con- 
nected. Others have no such connection ; 
and it is argued that, in certain cases, the 
smaller of the two is likely to be at an enor- 
mous distance behind the other. When 
such is actually the case, there will be a 
change of the relative positions of the two 
as viewed from different parts of the earth’s 
orbit, and the amount of that change wili de- 
pend on the proximity of the nearer star to 
our system, in precisely the same way as a 
tree wiil shift its place more or less rapidly, 
with respect to a distant hill, as the specta- 
tor is carried along in his journey. It is on 
stars so circumstanced that observations 
with the view of detecting a parallax were 
instituted by Bessel. No absolute measures 
of position of either star are required; 
simply the relative distances and directions 
of the one with respect to the other. Thus 


all sources of error due to refraction, aberra- 
tion, and many other causes, which equally 
affect both stars are got rid of. 

The conclusion may be stated in a single 


sentence. The star selected by Henderson 
is only a little beyond the parallactic unit 
(twenty millions of millions of miles) ; that 
selected by Bessel is about three times as far 
away. Other stars have been reached, but 
these two are the nearest known. With a 
trembling and uncertain hand astronomers 
have stretched out their line to one or two 
stars ten times as far away as the farthest of 
these. But the great host of heaven lie in- 
calculably further back. Shall we ever 
reach them? Judging from present appear- 
ances, we are compelled to answer in the 
negative. The stars, as we gaze into the 
sky, seem to defy us. For what do we see 
there? Close around us we see bright lamps 
pretty equally distributed over the vault of 
heaven. They twinkle and dance before us 
as though conscious of the close proximity of 
our gaze. But let us look again. Clasping 
the whole vault of heaven, we see a belt of 
faint light, some twelve degrees in breadth. 
This is the milky way, the galactic circle. 
To the ancients, it was part of the milk 
which washed the purple stains from the 
lily; to the moderns, it is the universe it- 
self—the stupendous whole, of which the 
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brighter stars are but the portions which lie 
nearest to this little spot of earth. You may 
understand this if you bear in mind that the 
spherical appearance of the heavens is a 
necessary consequence of vast and unknown 
distance, There is no reality in‘ this ap- 
pearance. The arrangement of the stars is 
somewhat like an extended sheet of card- 
board, of small thickness. Or, rather, you 
should imagine a vast plain planted with 
orange-trees, all loaded with yellow fruit. 
These oranges in countless myriads are the 
stars. Weare situated near the centre of 
this grove. Our sun is a small orange ; the 
earth and the planets are tiny buds grouped 
around it. The neighboring branches are 
thinly supplied with fruit, and few fruit- 
stalks bear more than a single orange. But 
the grove is of boundless extent. Looking 
on every side, the eye takes in myriads of 
golden balls, extending away right and left, 
until individual oranges are no longer dis- 
tinguishable, except by the glow of light 
which they send to the eye. This glow is 
the milky way. Looking upward or down- 
ward from the milky way, there is no such 
profusion of scattering. Much bright fruit 
does, indeed, cluster on the upper and lower 
branches ; and an unpractised eye is de- 
ceived into the belief that the number is in- 
finite. But the eye of an astronomer, armed 
with proper instruments, finds it far other- 
wise. Hecan count the stars; he can guage 
the heavens; and the conclusion to which 
he will arrive is, that the number which the 
eye takes in diminishes gradually from the 
galactic circle upward or downward, And 
this diminution is not only regular, but is 
very great indeed. From such considera- 
tions as these conjecture has ripened into 
conviction, that the solar system is a part of 
the milky way; that the scattered bright 
stars are those parts of the same which lie 
in our immediate neighborhood; and that 
the whole group forms a vast extended roll- 
ing prairie of stars. The milky way is, 
therefore, to human apprehension, nothing 
less than the universe itself. True, there 
may be other galactic systems, other prai- 
rics, other orange groves, as far separated 
from ours as the prairies of America are 
from the groves of Europe. Some of the 
remarkable nebula seem to hint at the pos- 
sibility of the thing. On such a subject it 
‘is premature to speculate. Now, it is only 














those oranges that cluster round us, those 
which grow on the same branch with our 
sun, that we have succeeded in stretching 
out our hand to. What arithmetic shall 
suffice to count the distance of those which 
lie on the remoter trees of our grove, the 
faintest groups of the milky way? What 
imagination shall wing its flight to those 
still more shadowy groups which constitute 
the unresolved nebulae? The yard-measure 
is too puny ; the hand of man is too feeble. 
An angel’s hand must grasp the rod that 
shall mete out the length and breadth of this 
golden grove. Man has gone up through 
the immensity of space and strained his line 
till it will bear no more. Other generations 
may mount higher, but only to find the vast 
circles ever widening beyond. The position 
which we have reached is a lofty one; but, 
lofty as it is, future ages shall use it as their 
point of departure. It is an ennobling 
thought to console us amidst our many fail- 
ures. Man rises by the aid of that Divine 
faculty which pertains to him alone of all 
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created beings—the faculty of accumulating 
stores of knowledge, of working in succes- 
sion, of acting on intelligence transmitted 
from age to age. The great English philos- 
opher, Bacon, describes man as the “ inter- 
preter of nature.” But this is not his high- 
est, not his characteristic designation ; for, 
are not the beasts, are not the birds, are not 
the very insects interpreters of nature? It 





is as the interpreter of man, the interpreter 
'of man’s records, that man stards distin- 
'guished. Herein reason transcends instinct, 
that its gifts are transmissive and cumula- 
tive. Mind does not stand supported by 
the mind which exists around it, not simply, 
not mainly. ‘There is a higher and a 
jeeendien support. The minds of the great of 
' bygone ages live and work in the breasts of 
their successors. The old Greeks, I sup- 
| pose knew this, and embodied it in the fable 
of Athene, the goddess of knowledge, who 
| sprang into existence not as a naked, help- 
|less child, but as a grown-up being, clad in 
|complete armor, from the head of Zeus. 





Tae vate Arttan Macponatp.—A few 
days since we briefly noticed the death of this 
worthy and estimable man. General Macdon- 
ald was born at White Plains, Westchester 
County, in 1795, and from a somewhat early 
age has been before the public in various respon- 
sible positions. The first thirty-five years of his 
life were passed in his native village, where 
he served for many years as postmaster, and 
afterwards as sheriff of Westchester County. 
Subsequently chosen by the old Democratic 
party as State senator, he formed the intimate 
acquaintance and won the warm regard of ex- 
President Van Buren and Governor Marcy. 
During the administration of the latter he was 
appointed adjutant-general of the State, and in 
the Canadian disturbances of that period ren- 
dered active and honorable service. 

In 1841 he joined his brother, the late Dr. 
Jas. Macdonald, in the establishment of a pri- 
vate lunatic asylum at Murray Hill, in this city, 
which in 1845 was removed to Sanford Hall at 
Flushing. At the death of Dr. Macdonald in 
1849, the charge of the institution fell into his 
hands, and it is in connection Aith this noble es- 
tablishment for the treatment of mental dis- 
eases that General Macdonald has of late been 
known and esteemed. Very many of our citi- 
zens whose friends have, during these years, re- 
ceived the protecting care of Sanford Hall, will 
not soon forget his kindly presence, his urban- 
ity, and gentle dignity of manners, or the manly 
virtues which found a home in his heart and ex- 
pression in his daily life. 

The affairs of Sanford Hall, we are told, 


proceed without interruption under the wise ad- 

ministration of the widow of its founder, as- 
| sisted, as before, by Dr. Ogden as consulting, 
and Dr. J. W. Barstow as resident, physician, 
under whose guidance there will be no diminu- 
tion of its usefulness or impairment of its pros- 
perity.—NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little 
Children. Edited by William Logan, Author 
of “'The Moral Statistics of Glasgow.” 
London: James Nisbet. 1861. 

A CoLLectIon of pieces from various sources, 
in prose and verse, on the death of young chil- 
dren. The poetry comprises the best verses on 
this subject, from Wordsworth, Milton, Long- 
fellow, Nicoll, D. M. Moir, etc. The prose se- 
lections are of & more commonplace character, 
‘and are often both morbid and shallow. Yet, 
on the whole, the book is likely to be of use to 
the class of Calvinistic believers to whom it is 
addressed. Holding that salvation is of most 
difficult attainment, and that all unrepentant 
sinners shall without doubt perish everlastingly, 
the writer of these meditations yet strenuously 
maintains that all who die ininfancy, even those 
of ungodly parentage, are saved and glorified. 
This is the leading idea of the book, and those 
Christians to whom such pleadings come as & 
novelty, will doubtless find in them relief and 
comfort.—Spectator. 
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A STRANGE WAY TO A 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A STRANGE WAY TO A LEGACY. 

THE year after the general peace was the 
first of my travels. I was just twenty-two, 
and thought myself lucky when, early in 
the summer of 1816, my uncle sent me to 
be his agent and representative in the house 
of Skinderkin and Co. The firm were fur- 
merchants—part Russian, part German, and 
part English. It was indeed rather a com- 
pany, and a very composite one. Ido not 
remember half their names. They had part- 
ners in all the Baltic, Dutch, and German 
towns, not to speak of London, where my 
uncle represented them in King William 
Street ; but the fountain-head of the house 
was in St. Petersburg, and thither he sent 
me. 

I thought I was going to see the world, 
and be a great man; indeed, having little 
acquaintance with the said scene, I enter- 
tained secret designs of lording it over the 
Russian and German clerks, for all the com- 
pany had their national representatives in 
the chief house, and I was appointed to the 
English department. I got a great deal of 
good advice, and a large supply of congrat- 
ulations on the position I was to occupy. 
My maiden aunts counselled me to conduct 
myself properly; my grandmother recom- 
mended me not to grow too proud; and the 
curate of their church in Hampstead gave 
me serious admonitions against being per- 
verted to the Greek Church. 

Iset out with all the weight of my own 
importance and these sage counsels. I ar- 
rived safely, though a voyage to St. Peters- 
burg was no joke in those days, and got 
regularly located in the house of Skinderkin. 
It was large enough to satisfy my fondest ex- 
pectations, and stood close on the Neva, that 
oldest and outstraggling part of St. Peters- 
burg, said to have been the site of an Ingrian 
village, the whole of whose inhabitants per- 
ished in the adjoining marsh, when the city 
had to be built at any cost of life or labor, 
and Peter the Great wielded at once the 
trowel and the knout for his subjects’ en- 
couragement. The nobility had built their 
palaces there in Peter’s time ; but partly the 
moving habits of the Russians, partly the 
inundations to which it was particularly 
subject, made them abandon the quarter 
early in the reign of Catherine II. Mer- 
chants and traders of the first class then 
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took possession; the palaces were turned 
into stores and warehouses, from which the 
noble proprietors drew considerable addi- 
tions to their incomes, in the shape of rent; 
and in one of the largest and grandest, 
Skinderkin and Co., had located themselves. 
In such noble rooms, galleries, and corridors, 
was business never before done. Such quan- 
tities of fur, from Finland, Lapland, Siberia, 
and Kamtschatka, as came there to be stored, 
booked, and shipped, I had never dreamed 
of. Nevertheless, the proverb, that far-off 
fowls have fair feathers, was strikingly illus- 
trated in the matter of my St. Petersburg 
appointment. In the first place, the estab- 
lishment was disciplined after the old Rus- 
sian fashion, invented in the Tartar times, 
when every warehouse had to be a fortress, 
and every merchant a sort of military free- 
mason. We all worked and boarded on the 
premises, but the work and the boarding 
were carried on in a dreary penitential style 
—silent, secret, and systematic—a happy 
mixture of the house of correction, the mon- 
astery, and the barrack. The hours were 
kept with regulation strictness. The meals 
were announced by the tolling of a great 
bell, which might have served for anybody’s 
funcral. Every desk and stool was parti- 
tioned off its neighbor; sub and superior 
sat like so many prisoners in solitary con- 
finement, except that they could partly see, 
and all watched each other. Then, as to 
lording it over the Russian and German 
clerks, not one of them could speak English. 
I knew nothing of Russian or German—it is 
not easy lording it without speech —but 
somehow I discovered that every soul of 
them cordially despised me, because my 
uncle was known to have the smallest stake 
in the firm. 

I think that fact was first made plain to 
me by my senior in the English department ; 
which, let me observe, consisted only of him 
and myself. He had come from Yorkshire, 
and his name was Hardstafl—a title which 
sounded so aristocratic in the cars of the 
Russians, that they entertained a general 
respect forhim. But had the Fates so willed 
it, Hardface would have becn a more suita- 
ble appellation, for I never saw a man who 
looked as like having been hewn, and not 
very carefully either, out of a granite rock. 
He had been forty years in Russia; and al- 
though my own stay was not long enough 
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to prove it by personal experience, I believe 
there is something in that select climate 
which Russianizes men of all countries. 
The process had been effectual on my York- 
shire friend, though nobody could be prouder 
of his British birth, and more particularly 
of his nativecounty. Hardstaff was a genu- 
ine subject of the Czar, in craft, cunning, 
and cold readiness for everything that might 
serve his own interest, no matter whose it 
injured. 

He had sat so long beside the stove, dealt 
so long with fur-traders, and lived under the 
discipline of the house, that his manner and, 
I believe, his mind, had taken the frozen 
mechanical tone of a Russian official. Nat- 
ural disposition had probably a good deal 
to do with it. Inever saw the man smile, 
except at somebody being overreached ; and 
next to the furs, the great business of his 
life was to take and keep other people down. 
I will do him the justice to say he was an 
adept in both departments. His long ac- 


quaintance and large experience of the trade 
made him an authority even with his em- 
ployers. He had their confidence in other 
respects to a degree which was generally 
known, though not made public. In no 


country are there more unavowed influences 
at work than in Russia. Hardstaff was not 
the head of the house; the department in 
which he overtly acted was the least con- 
siderable, but everybody about the premises 
was aware that his opinion was asked on 
the most important transactions, that he was 
note-taker and spy-general for all his supe- 
riors ; and though the pleasing of him was 
an impossible aspiration, it was highly im- 
prudent to incur his ill-will. 

For myself, I had come to be my uncle’s 
representative, and the old gentleman in 
King William Street was an acknowledged 
partner ; but Hardstaff was so well estab- 
lished by forty years of sorting furs, writing 
beside the stove, not to speak of spying and 


being consulted, he knew so much that I did’ 


not, and he was determined never should, 
and business was so differently conducted in 
St. Petersburg and London, that I settled 
into the subordinate position from the first 
hour of taking my seat at the desk assigned 
me. It stood at the opposite end of the 


stove, which, as usual in Russia, occupied | 


nearly half the room, then our counting- 
house, but looking very much as if it had 
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once been a lady’s dressing-room. There - 
were mirrors, with the richly gilt frames let 
into the walls, which were magnificently 
painted ; and in one corner there were marks 
as if a wardrobe had stood there. Ofcourse, 
my desk was shut in by a rough wooden par- 
tition ; but it only went half-way to the roof, 
and by stretching up a little, I could see all 
that came and went, without, as I thought, 
being observed. Hardstaff had the same 
advantage, but he never appeared to make 
use of it. Hour after hour, I have seen him 
sitting over his book, registering sables, er- 
mines, and black-fox skins, specimens of 
which lay on the desk before him, without 
lifting his eyes or moving a muscle. As for 
speaking to me, Hardstaff never did such a 
thing, except when, much against my incli- 
nation, I had to ask him some question about 
the businesson hand. Then his answer was 
given in the shortest possible compass, and 
the most unintelligible terms he could devise. 
It was a case of hatred at first sight. Hard- 
staff did not approve of my coming; he 
wanted no Englishman there but himself, 
and I can vouch there was no love lost on 
my side; but he was not the man to quarrel 
or to be quarrelled with. 

We were seated at our respective desks— 
I ought to say in our cells—one morning. It 
was summer-time, being the beginning of 
July ; but summer in St. Petersburg means one 
long hazy twilight, with the sun seen through 
it something like our red harvest-moon, 
higher or lower in the sky according to the 
hours of the day, with a heavy sultry atmos- 
phere, not unlike what we have in England 
before a thunder-storm; in short, just the sort 
of a time in which to get lazy, and do nothing 
at all. The strange length of day, the dry 
dreary mode of life, my own strangership in 
that foreign land, where I knew neither man 
nor language, had made me heartily tired of 
my St. Petersburg appointment, which looked 
so grand in prospect. I had delivered five 
letters of introduction at as many houses of 
my uncle’s mercantile acquaintance, was as- 
sured of high consideration by every one of 
them, and never heard another word or sign 
of their existence. I had walked round the 
magnificent streets and squares of palaces 
which distinguish the Russian capital; I had 
peeped into the dense pine-forests which grow 


/so close upon them; I had looked at the 
| mujecks’ huts beside the sluggish Neva, the 
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great dilapidated warchouses, and the very 
dirty shipping which high tides brought un- 
der their windows. I had gone to the thea- 
tre, and paid enormously for a bad seat; I 
had gone to the coffee-houses, and got dis- 
gusted with popular habits. I had a general 
conviction that everybody was cheating me 
out of doors, and everybody watching me 
within, and any apology to get back to King 
William Strect would have been a godsend. 
In this frame of mind I was sitting, and mak- 
ing believe to write, that dim, sultry day of 
the northern summer, when one of the oppo- 
site mirrors, which happened to stand higher 
than my barricades, showed me that a woman 
had actually entered the room. 

I would as soon have expected to see a bird 
of paradise as a female face in that estab- 
lishment ; all our tables were spread, and, I 
believe, our cuisine and laundry done by 
men; but there was a woman dressed in 
what I instinctively knew to be the first 
fashion out of Paris, not thirty at the out- 
side calculation, with finely moulded features 
for a Russian, a soft, fair complexion, light- 
blue cyes, and hair of a golden yellow. She 


had come in so noiselessly, that I was not 


aware of her entrance till apprised by the, 


mirror, and, still more astonishing, she was 
speaking to Hardstaff. Their talk was low 
and earnest, and I must confess to listening ; 
but they spoke in Russian. However, the 
eye sometimes does duty for the ear: by its 
help, and the lowness of the partition, I dis- 
covered, to my unqualified amazement, that 
they were talking of myself. How I learned 
the fact, it would puzzle me now to tell; I 
think it was by something in the lady’s look. 
Hardstafl’s flinty visage never told tales ; 
but when they had spoken for a few minutes, 
he raised his voice, and said, in the tone of 
civil command in which he was pleased to 
address me: ‘* Mr. Summerville, have the 
goodness to bring me the invoice of those 
seal-skins to be sent to our house in Lon- 
don.” It was then about furs they had been 
talking. Did the lady want to buy some of 
the seal-skins that were packed up and al- 
most ready for shipping to my uncle? No 
mattcr ; it would give me an opportunity of 
getting a better sight of her. I had to pass 
her with the invoice, and that nearer view 
showed me that not only she was a very 
pretty woman, but also, that I had seen the 
same face some days before looking out at a 
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window of one of the great palaces in the 
wide and windy square of the Admiralty. The 
lady looked at me now most graciously, and 
when I acknowledged her presence with my 
best bow, said, in very good English, for a 
foreigner: “I am sorry, sir, to be the cause 
of giving you so much trouble.” 

I had not heard my native English for two 
months, except from the dry, disagreeable 
Hardstaff, and could have danced for joy on 
the spot to hear it uttered from those rosy 
lips; but as it was not desirable to be 
thought insane, I kept my British composure 
as well asI could, and stammered out: ** No 
trouble at all.” 

“You are very good,” said the lady. 
“ Might I ask if you have been long in St. 
Petersburg?” 

“ Only two months,” said I. 

‘“* And how do you like it ? ” 

“T have scarcely had time to know.” 

‘“‘ Well it is true you English are sensible 
people, and do not make up your minds ina 
hurry. I have a great respect for the Eng- 
lish”—how well she spoke our language !— 
“T had a governess of your nation, the best 
creature in the world. What trouble she 
took to teach me the little English I know!” 

“Her trouble was well -bestowed,, ma- 
dame,” said I, having by this time got up 
my courage and manners; “you speak it 
like a native.” 

“T did not know that Englishmen could 
flatter,” said the lady, with the sweetest 
smile; and before I had time to rebut the 
charge, she added: ‘ But tell me how you 
like the society here ?” 

“T have seen very little as yet, madame.” 

“‘ Ah, perhaps you Mave no friends or re- 
lations in the city ?” 

“None, madame ; Iam quite a stranger.” 

She looked at me so kindly, so sympathiz- 
ingly, I could have stood there for a fort- 
night ; but Hardstaff handed me back the 
invoice, saying, with his accustomed frost, 
“Tt is all right ;” and as I was expected to 
retire to my desk, I did so with another bow, 
to which the lady made a polite acknowl- 
edgment, talked a few minutes more in Russ 
with Hardstaff, and went out as noiselessly 
as she had entered. 

From that hour, Hardstaff grew more fa- 
miliar and communicative with me, as if he 
had found out that I might be considered 
somebody. His society was about as pleas- 
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ant as the fruit of a crab-tree; but I had 
no choice of company, and wanted to hear 
what he knew regarding the lady. For 
once in his life, Hardstaff appeared willing 
to give the desired information. He told 
me she was the Countess Rozenki, a widow, 
rich, childless, and belonging to one of the 
first families in Esthonia. He further ex- 
plained her coming to the warehouse, by 
letting me know that it had been the Rozenki 
Palace, and that the seal-skins shipped for 
my uncle had come from an estate most fer- 
tile in furs, which the countess owned in the 
government of Archangel. “It is not ex- 
actly her own,” said Hardstaff, “‘ but prop- 
erly belongs to her husband’s nephew. She 
is his guardian, however, and that is nearly 
as good as ownership in Russia.” 

Some days after this, on an afternoon 
when Hardstaff, by a most unusual chance, 
was not at his desk, I was sitting with the 
pen in my fingers, and the account-book 
before me, wondering if she would come 
again in my time, when there was a slight 
creak of the door, a light rustle of silk, the 
prettiest tinkle on the brass rail of the stove, 
and there stood Madame Rozenki. 

* Ah, my English friend,” she said, smil- 
ing with accustomed sweetness as I presented 
myself, ‘‘how glad I am to see you once 
again! Shake hands; they always shake 
hands in your country, don’t they? My 
governess told me so. How I long to visit 
England!” * 

It is to be hoped that I shook the small 
delicate hand, covered with lemon-colored 
kid, as fashion then required, with becoming 
grace and ardor. I know that I was intensely 
charmed. She inquiréd for Mr. Hardstaff. 
I told her all I knew about him. She just 
hinted that her business was not very im- 
portant or her time pressing. I of course 
offered her the best seat the place afforded, 
to await his return, and we got into conver- 
sation. 

As far as my memory serves me it was 
regularly opened by her ladyship inquiring 
once again how I liked the society of St. 
Petersburg. As we had shaken hands, and 
she had such a respect for the English, I 
relieved my mind by telling her the exact 
truth—that I knew nobody, and nobody 
knew me ; that I had not a soul to speak to 
but Hardstaff, and was heartily tired and sick 
of my situation. The lady seemed to enter 
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into my feelings to a degree which enchanted 
me, young as I was. 

“Far from your relations, and without’ 
friends in a strange city,” she said, “ with 
no associate but the old man who sits at that ‘ 
desk—it is a hard trial. And you can’t 
return to England without your uncle’s per- 
mission of course ? ” 

“No,” said I; ‘‘and he is a man to whom 
I should not wish to complain of solitude ; 
he would laugh at me for being childish, and 
bid me mind my business.” 

“ Ah, those money-making old men think 
of nothing but business,” said the countess. 
“ But tell me now, should you like to see 
society ? I mean first-class company—the 
world of fashion in St. Petersburg.” 

“Your ladyship, I am not accustomed to 
fashionable life ; I have never been anything 
but a merchant’s clerk.” 

“Yes; but you have a genteel air, and 
might be made presentable,” she said, sur- 
veying me from head to foot with a look of 
the most candid and kindly patronage ; “ and 
as you are so lonely, if you will be a good 
boy, and come to my house to-morrow even- 
ing, you will see a select circle of my best 
friends. It is only quadrilles, cards, and 
supper.” 

Was I dreaming, or did a Russian count- 
ess actually invite me out of Skinderkin and 
Co.’s counting-house to quadrilles, cards, 
and supper? Then what apparel had I to 
appear in at the Rozenki Palace? Evening- 
dress had never been counted among the 
requisites of my existence, and in the confu- 
sion of these thoughts I could only stammer 
out: “Much obliged to your ladyship, 
but—” 

“You are thinking of your dress, young 
man,” said the countess, laying her small hand 
lightly on my arm, and looking me archly in 
the face ; “ well, don’t disturb yourself about 
that ; we can do fairies’ work at the Rozenki 
Palace, and you shall be my Cinderella. Just 
step round to the tea-shop in the lane be- 
hind your warehouse, about seven to-mor- 
row evening ; you will find a carriage wait- 
ing there; step into it; it will bring you to 
the palace. The footman will show you 4 
dressing-room, where you will find every- 
thing requisite for a gentlemen’s toilet; then 
ring the bell, and the footman will conduct 
you to my salon.” 








I do not remember what I said by way of 
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thanks and acknowledgment for this, it was 
so unlike anything I had ever met with, so 
far out of the common course; yet where 
was the young man in my position who would 
“yave refused P 
* Oh, never mind,” said the countess, cut- 
ting me short with another light pat on the 
arm; “you will be kind to some Russian, 
perhaps, who may be lonely in England 


was no reason why he should. 
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There 
Seven was 
our closing hour, then the supper came off ; 
some of the clerks went for walks, or to see 
their friends; the lazy ones went to bed: 
some Russians can do a wondrous deal of 
sleeping. 


course he heard nothing about it. 








Having pondered and congratulated my- 


,|self on the invitation, and given the porter 


when you have inherited your uncle’s busi-|a silver rouble, to take no notice of my 
ness, and become a great merchant. You | movements—a Russian understands such 
wont forget to be at the tea-shop by seven. | matters without speech—I went forth at 
I can’t wait for that old man any longer. | seven on the following evening, as if to take 
Good-by.” my accustomed walk, and in front of the tea- 

She shook hands with me once more, and! shop there stood a carriage—a very hand- 
was going, when a sudden thought seemed | some one, but with no crest on its panels, 
to strike her. ‘“ My friend, I forgot to ask | and what I have often remarked in Russia, 
one thing,” she said, turning at the door; | struck me forcibly on this occasion: though 
“can you speak French ? ” | the usual class of customers were coming 

“No, madame,” said I, blushing to the | and going to the shop, though dirty children 
roots of my hair, as I recollected that that’ played about, and lazy men sat smoking at 
was the language of good society in Russia; | every door, nobody looked curious or sur- 
but my school-days had been in the time of, | prised to see such an equipage in their quar- 
the long war, when French was neither so ter. It was strange, too, how quickly the 
common nor so requisite as it has since be-|coachman seemed to know his fare; he 
come to men of business, opened the door the moment I approached ; 


“Do you understand it at all?” and her I stepped in, and away we went to the Ro- 


look grew keenly inquiring. zenki Palace, 

“Not a word, madame.” I knew the city well enough to see that 

“That is unfortunate ; everybody of fash-| we were not going the direct way, however, 
ion speaks French here, and very few under- | and also that we stopped at the back en- 
stand English; besides, nothing could con- | trance, which was in a narrow, sombre-look- 
vince them that you had not been brought | ing street, with a dead-wall shutting in the 
up a mere peasant—a boor, you understand, | grounds of a monastery right opposite. A 
if you could not speak French; but there is footman in splendid livery received me, 
one expedient which has just occurred tome; | showed me through a passage and up a 
you will pretend to be dumb. I know you stair to a dressing-room elegantly furnished, 
are clever enough to act a part; it will be | where, according to the countess’ promise, 
no loss, as you cannot understand what is |I found every requisite for a gentleman’s 
spoken; but, remember, not a sound before | toilet, including a complete suit for evening- 
my guests or servants; it might bring us|dress. The clothes were made more in the 
both to be talked of, and I want to let you/ Parisian than the London style—so they 
see society. Good-by.” seemed to me; but who had taken such an 

The door had closed upon her exit before | exact account of my proportions ? they fitted 
Thad well comprehended the curious arrange- | me amazingly, and my whole appearance in 
ment, but the more I thought of it, the more | the full-length mirror gave me courage for 
clever and advantageous it seemed. The | the rest of the trial. Having dressed, I rang 
Countess Rozenki had evidently taken an|the bell as commanded, and, to my aston- 
interest in me ; was it friendly ? was it more | ishment, who should answer it but the count- 
than that ? Arich and childless widow, young | ess herself! She wore a magnificent even- 
and beautiful, moreover, had taken it into|ing-dress, of which, not being skilled in 
her head to show me good society, and make | ladies’ apparel, I can only say that it was 
me presentable. The chance was worth fol- | very grand and very low, and that the lady 
lowing up, whatever it might lead to. Hard-| looked to great advantage in consequence. 
staff came in about half an hour after, but of |The quantity of jewels “flashing from her 
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snowy neck and arms would have done some 
ladies good to see; but in she came as 
friendly and familiar as she had been in the 
counting-house. 

“I just wanted to see how you looked 
before going down to the company. Ah! 


very well indeed,” she said, turning me round: 


by the arm as if I had been her younger 
sister, on the point of being brought out. 
“‘ Didn’t I guess your fit, my dear boy ? You 
will make conquests among the girls this 
evening. But don’t forget your part of 
mute ; it is all we can do for the present. 
Of course, you will learn to speak French 
in time; Til give you lessons myself. But 
now I must go to receive ; the footman will 
conduct you to the salon; do your devoirs 
as if you had not seen me, and don’t for- 
get that you are dumb.” 

She left me before I could make any re- 
ply. In another minute, the footman was 
at the door. Under his escort, I reached 
the reception-rooms. What a noble man- 
sion it was ! how extensive—how richly dec- 
orated—nothing more splendid than that 
suite of public rooms ever came under my eye. 
The furniture, mirrors, and pictures were 
on the most magnificent scale. I don’t pre- 
tend to be a judge of such matters, but I 
have seen nothing like it since, and it fairly 
dazzled me then. 

The countess was sitting in the central 
salon ; some of the company had already ar- 
rived, others were coming in. I heard the 
roll of carriages, the hum of voices, the 
rustle of sis. The novelty of the scene 
rather confused me, but I was determined to 
prove that I was clever cnough to act my 
part. There might be a great stake to win 
or lose that evening; so I walked straight 
up to Madame Rozenki, made the bow which 
had becn extensively practised for the ocea- 
sion, saw in an opposite mirror that it was 
well done, and would have retired to a seat, 
when, to my utter amazement, she sprang 
from her velvct sofa, uttcred a half-scream 
of French, threw her arms round my neck, 
and kissed me on both cheeks. I never was 
so taken by surprise in all my life, and it is 
my firm conviction that I must have looked 
particularly foolish, but there was no time 
to recover mysclf; she took me by the arm 
instantancously, marched me round the 
rooms, prescnted me to everybody, old and 
young; they all secmed wonderfully glad 
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to see me, but as every one spoke French, 
there was no chance of forgetting my part. 
I bowed and smiled as well as I could; the 
countess did all the talking, and at last she 
conducted me back to the salon, and set me 
down between two very plain and very large 
young women, with an astonishing amount. 
of feathers and diamonds. They both talke {* 
to me with great civility, of course ; I did af 
understand a word, but replied with 104s" 
and smiles, which seemed quite satisfactory, 
People came and came until the rooms were 
full. I saw officers in Russian uniform, 
with stars and ribbons on their breasts, and 
ladies in all sorts of finery, but there was 
not a pretty woman in the room except 
Madame Rozenki. She presented me to 
everybody ; they all took as much notice of 
me as if I had been a foreign prince on my 
travels. 

I did whatever she bade me, which she 
did, of course, by signs; played cards with 
three old ladies, danced with two young 
ones, handed herself to the supper-table, 
and felt myself in fairy-land: the splendid 
dresses, the magnificent rooms, the hum of 
conversation, and the crowd of faces, were 
all so new, so different from my counting- 
house life, that the whole seemed like a daz- 
zling dream. At last, the company began 
to scatter away ; the daylight had waned and 
come again, as it does between cleven and 
one at that season. The countess whispered 
to me in a corner that I had better get home; 
my own clothes were in the dressing-room, 
and the footman would show me out; that 
was after a good many ladies and gentlemen 
had taken an almost affectionate leave of me. 
I went up accordingly, re-dressed, was shown 
out at the back gate, found my way to the 
lane, got in by the broken conservatory, but 
could not fall asleep till about half an hour 
before the great bell summoned us all to our 
places of business. I made up for it by 
sleeping over the desk that day. Our work 


.was slowly as well as cheerlessly done. If 


Hardstaff observed anything, he made no 
remark ; if he had, I should not have minded 
it; my head was full of the Rozenki Pal- 
ace, the fine company, and the countess. I 
have said she was a pretty woman; I had no 
doubt that she was rich, and it was impossi- 
ble to doubt the interest she had in me. Noth- 
ing in the world would have taken me out of 
St. Petersburg now; I had come to a new 
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life in the strange northern climate. Ma- 
dame Rozenki was the first woman I had ever 
seriously thought of, and how could I help 
it, under the circumstances P 

The very next day, Hardstaff was gone 
from his desk again. I fancied‘he had taken 
to the tea-shop, and thought it beneath him 
to be known. Gone he was, however, in the 
afternoon ; and with the same creak, rustle, 
and knock, in came the countess. She made 
no excuse, did not ask for Hardstaff, but sat 
down at once, and began talking to me ; how 
I liked her party—what I thought of the 
ladies—did I know what any of them had 
said of me, and would I like to come again. 

I did my best to answer ina truthful man- 
ner, particularly as regarded the ladies, for 
I saw she had kept a remarkable close watch 
upon me all the evening. I also took occa- 
sion to insinuate my surprise at her own be- 
havior and the general notice taken of me 
by the company. 

“ Oh, yes,” said she, “ I received you as an 
old friend—that is the best passport to so- 
ciety. They were all friendly, of course. 
That is our way in Russia: we are quite a 
warm-hearted people.” 

They did not look so, but no doubt they 
were. I would have believed anything that 
woman said. 

She congratulated me on appearing to 
such advantage ; said she should have credit 
in my bringing out; assured me that the two 
ladies between whom I sat were her Jate hus- 
band’s cousins, and heiresses to great estates 
in Red Russia; and advised me not to let 
them or anybody else know I was not dumb 
till she taught me French. “ Then,” said 
she, “ the recovery of your speech will be so 
interesting. But Iam forgetting that I want 
you to write something in my album;” and 
opening a flat parcel she had brought under 
her arm, the countess presented me with a 
beautiful book of the kind with illuminated 
borders, backs of carved ivory, and all man- 
ner of handwritings and languages on its 
satin-like pages. 

“There, you are to write some English 
poctry—anything you like from Shakspeare 
or Byron, within that border of forget-me- 
nots. It will be a specimen of your hand- 
writing and your taste, for me to keep when 
you have gone back to your own England, 
and forgotten me.” 

“Twill never forget you, madame,” said 








I, and might have said more, but she rose 
with,— 

‘There is somebody coming—I must go. 
Bring the book with you to-morrow evening 
at seven, remember. I wont send the car- 
riage: it might attract attention ; the foot- 
man will be waiting for you at the back-gate. 
Good-by, my dear young friend,” and the 
counting-house door again closed between 
her and me. 

With all the care and precision requisite 
for such a task, I copied a passage from 
Romeo and Juliet into the ivory album. It 
was intended to indicate my private senti- 
ments. I don’t think I was actually in love, 
but Madame Rozenki, though some years 
older than myself, was a young, fair, and 
wealthy widow; and what man at twenty- 
two would not have fallen into the snare P 

I copied the passage, and I went to the 
party. The footman received me at the back- 
gate, and showed me to the dressing-room. 
I got arrayed, rang the bell, was inspected 
by the countess, in another rich cvening 
dress, was approved of, conducted to the 
drawing-room, presented to scores of more 
company, set to dance, play cards, and hand 
ladies, and allowed to go home in my old 
clothes, and creep in at the conservatory 
window as before. 

There were, I believe, two or three more 
invitations by notes brought me by a dirty 
boy from the tea-shop; but my first evening 
at the palace serves so completcly for all that 
followed, that I have no additional particu- 
lars to record. 

An inexperienced person would scarcely 
believe how rapidly the charms of the scene 
faded away, or rather became tiresome. The 
mere sight of grandeur and finery, which 
seemed so dazzling and fairy-like at first, on 
the second or third repetition lost its novelty. 
As I could not understand a word that was 
said, the real amusement of company was 
lost tome. Playing the mute’s part for so 
many hours, and going home with nothing 
but a glare of lights and jewelry in one’s 
eyes, and getting up to business after an 
hour or two of broken sleep to doze over the 
desk all day, seemed all cost and no profit. 
If madame had given me a quict interview 
with herself in one of the back-rooms, where 
one might get up one’s courage, and make 
one’s declaration, it would have becn some- 
thing worth losing sleep, bribing porters, and 
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shirking Hardstaff for ; but the lady called 
me-her dear young friend, presented me to 
her company, and gave me hints on deport- 
ment. What better signs of a tender inter- 
est could any man expect ? 

I was weighing the whole subject in my 
mental balance one day in the counting- 
house; I had not missed Hardstaff; but the 
creak, the rustle, and the light knock brought 
me out of my own barricades to see that his 
desk was vacant, and Madame Rozenki had 
taken possession of the only chair we kept 
for strangers. 

The usual remarks and inquiries about her 
last party having passed, she began to com- 
pliment me on the elegance of my hand- 
writing as exhibited in her album, a coun- 
tess-dowager and two heiresses from Moscow 
had admired it, and I made a bold attempt 
to direct her attention to the meaning of 
the passage written, and its suitability to my 
peculiar case, by saying: “ How do youlike 
the lines I selected?” 

“ Ah, they are moving,” said the countess, 
with a very embarrassed look. ‘ You should 
not have written them ; I must not hear such 
things ; you do not know all; Iam an un- 
happy woman ;” here she sighed deeply. 

“You unhappy, madame?” said I, com- 
ing a step or two nearer, for the opportunity 
was not to be lost. 

“ Yes,” said the countess, casting her eyes 
to the ground; “ but do not ask me; I can- 
not tell you; yet you are the only person on 
whom I can depend.” Her eyes were raised 
now, and looking me keenly in the face: 
‘* Will you do me a service ? ” 

“ At the risk of my life, madame,” said I, 
and the offer was honestly made. 

“Well, I believe you; but fortunately 
there is no such risk requisite ; all I want 
you to do is to make a fair copy of this pa- 
per; ” and she produced from her pocket a 
pretty large one, neatly folded. “ You see,” 
she continued, spreading it open before me, 
“it is a law-paper, absolutely necessary ina 
very important suit—one which may result 
in riches or ruin. I must give it up to the 
court; but as it might be lost, or get into 
my enemy’s hands, an accurate copy would 
be of the greatest importance tome. Fam- 
ily reasons make it unadvisable to intrust 
such a paper to any clerk or lawyer, but I 
can trust you. If you will take the trouble 
of copying it, word for word, letter for lettor, 
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in your own clear beautiful hand, I will never 
forget the obligation.” 

An instantaneous offer to do that or any- 
thing else she wanted, was the only reply I 
could make, 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the count- 
ess, placing the paper in my hand, which, 
by the by, she pressed. ‘ You are the only 
man in the world from whom I could ask 
such a service, and to your honor and dis. 
cretion I can trust for keeping the secret. 
I know it, I know it,” she continued, cut- 
ting short my protestations of prudence in 
all that concerned her. “ When do you 
think you can get it finished ?” 

“To-morrow,” said I, glancing hastily 
over the paper; it was large, a folio sheet 
of parchment, and written in the old Sla- 
vonic character, which is still employed in 
Russian law and theology. 

“ Well, to-morrow evening bring it to my 
house; the footman will admit you at the 
back-gate, and I will explain everything to 
you in my own boudoir. Be particular in 
copying this;” and she pointed to some 
words like a signature at the end of the 
paper. ‘Good-by; I must go. Come be- 
tween seven and eight ;” and the countess 
was out of the door before she could hear 
my promise to be punctual. 

I copied the paper with great attention 
to accurate transcription and strict secrecy. 

Word for word, letter for letter, as Ma- 
dame Rozenki directed, I traced out in the 
privacy of my own room, so as not to be 
seen by Hardstaff, the curious Slavonic 
writing, of which I did not understand a 
syllable. 

There was some difficulty in matching the 
parchment and copying the signature; it 
might have been the emperor’s sign-manual, 
for aught I knew. 

The work cost me a sleepless night, but 
it was finished in good time. No eye could 
have told the difference between the copy, 
and the original ; nobody had cause to sus- 
pect what I was about; and with the ser- 
vice done, and the great opportunity in the 
boudoir in prospect, I repaired to the back- 
gate of the Rozenki Palace between seven 
and eight. 

The same footman admitted me, and with 
the accustomed look, motionless and stolid; 
but instead of leading on to the boudoir, 
as I expected, he handed me a sealed note, 
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and stood by in the passage till I read it. 
That process did not require much time. 
The billet, which was dated 10 a.M., con- 
tained only this :— 


“My DEAR YOUNG FrienD—Unforeseen 
circumstances oblige me to set out immedi- 
ately for Archangel; I must therefore lose 
the pleasure of receiving you this evening ; 
but we will meet again at my return, when I 
hope to make more fitting acknowledgments 
for your friendship. Please to give the pa- 

ers, both copy and original, to the footman ; 
e has orders how to forward them; and 
believe me yours, in great haste, 
“* CATHERINE ROZENKI.” 


It was in her own handwriting, and only 
one course remained for me; I gave the 
papers to the footman. Having no knowl- 
edge of each other’s language, no questions 
could be asked or answered; and I went 
home, wondering what business could have 
called her so suddenly to Archangel, when 
she would return, and what acknowledgments 
were to be made to me. 

These wonders were still fresh in my mind, 
when, a few days after, the English packet 
brought me a letter from my uncle, earnestly 
requesting my immediate return to England. 
It was so brief, and so hastily written, that 
I concluded the old man must be very ill, 
and thinking of his heirs and successors. 
Hardstaff, to whom I showed the letter, by 
way of apology for my precipitate departure, 
was of the same opinion, and thought I 
should lose no time. 

No time was lost; I set out with the Eng- 
lish mail packet. It was reckoned a fortnight 
then from St. Petersburg to London; but I 
reached King William Street in the forenoon 
of the tenth day, to find my uncle well and 
busy in his counting-house. 

In answer to my hasty inquiry why he 
had sent for me, the old man looked myste- 
rious, beckoned me into his private room, and 
put into my hands a letter from Skinderkin 
& Co., in which he was informed, in the 
most business-like manner, that the interests 
of the firm and my own safety made it ad- 
visable that I should leave St. Petersburg 
immediately, as I had incurred the resent- 
ment of a noble Russian family. 

The case was now clear to me : the countess 
had been exiled to Archangel, and I sent 
home to England, through her high-born 
relations’ dread of a mésalliance. 

I felt myself the hero of a real romance ; 
but what was to be done? Her address in 
Archangel was unknown to me; and even if 
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it had been known, who could say into 
whose hands my letter might fall. Better 
to wait, and see what chance time might 
bring. For the present I parried my uncle’s 
lectures and inquiries by giving him to un- 
derstand that I could not help the partiality 
of a rich widow and a countess. 

The old man seemed to think it very un- 
accountable; so did everybody who heard 
it except my mother, good woman ; she cal- 
culated on officiating at a wedding-breakfast 
in the Rozenki Palace. 

I became somebody, even in the house- 
keeper’s opinion, but had subsided into my 
old place in the counting-house, and my 
seat in the back-parlor, when, with the last 
packet, which left just before the frost had 
closed the Baltic, who should arrive but Mr. 
Hardstaff. 

He had resigned his office under Skinder- 
kin & Co., and was on his way to Yorkshire, 
where he intended to spend the rest of his 
days in genteel retirement by help of his 
Russian savings. They had got two Scotch- 
men in lieu of both him and me; but some 
affairs which he was commissioned to wind 
up brought him to King William Street; 
and I took the only opportunity now in my 
power to learn something of the countess, 
by asking him, when we chanced to be left 
by ourselves, if Madame Rozenki had been 
calling at the counting-house of late. 

“Qh, no,” said he; “ she sends her stew- 
ard now: she wants no more silly young 
men to do her business.” 

“‘ What business do you mean?” said I. 

‘“‘ What you did for her: helping to get 
her nephew’s estate in Archangel. The boy 
had died while he was yet a minor, in the 
monastery just behind her palace, where she 
had placed him to be educated and out of 
the way. He was dumb, you see, and had 
been dead for two years, but nobody knew 
that. She got the rents and furs, and at the 
last contrived a scheme—I suppose, because 
you looked a fit subject for it—to pass you 
off for her dead nephew with her compan 
at the pulace, and make you copy outa will 
leaving the estate to her. I believe the 
monks and she got vp a funeral when you 
were fairly out of St. Petersburg. Of course, 
she made Skinderkin & Co. send you.” And 
the amiable man smiled. 

“ What did you get for helping in the 
business P” said I, feeling that every word 
he spoke was true. 

“Fools do the work, and wise folk get the 

rofit,” responded my excellent senior. “ But 
[ must tell you she is married to a prince— 
one of the Romanoff family, they say ; and 
I would advise you to keep well out of Rus- 
sia: it would never do for people to know 
the strange way she took to get her legacy.” , 
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From The Examiner, 11 Jan. 


AMERICA’S ANSWER TO ENGLAND'S 
DEMAND. 


THE affair of the Trent has ended as we 
hoped and expected. In a recent number 
we remarked that the President having taken 
care not to commit himself, might give up 
the prisoners, saying that the concession is 
made to the principle which the United States 
has always asserted, that there should not be 
any seizure of men or merchandise as con- 
traband of war at the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of any naval officer in command. 
And this is the turn that has been given to 
the surrender by Mr. Seward, who says he 
is defending American principles in admit- 
ting the British claims, and quotes the in- 
structions from Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State in 1804, to Mr. Monroe, Minister to 
England. .«* > = 

It would have been better, more credita- 
ble to the Federal Government, if it had 
spontaneously and promptly acted on this 
view of the case. By waiting for a demand 
for reparation, it has given its people to 
suppose that it adopted Captain Wilkes’ 
act and was prepared to justify it, and has 
thus called forth a vast deal of bluster which 
cannot now be remembered without humilia- 
tion. A prompter and fairer course would 


have kept the American public right, and 


spared such an exhibition as that at the 
Boston dinner, where Judges were not 
ashamed to applaud Captain Wilkes’ out- 
rage, expressly on the score of its lawless- 
ness. It would have been as well, too, to 
have prevented the hasty, foolish vote of the 
House of Representatives, and the Navy 
Secretary’s approval of the act now con- 
demned. As it is, the tone of defiance 
which has been raised so high has had a 
very ugly and mortifying fall, and the boast- 
ers may blame their Government for the re- 
serve which has led them into their egre- 
giously ridiculous exhibitions. To cover 
their retreat they promise and vow to store 
up vengeance for the hour of opportunity 
against England, who has taken advantage 
ot America’s difficulties to enforce her arro- 
gant demands. But why arrogant? Our 
claim to reparation is admitted to be just, 


and the manner of it, we may be sure, was 


as courteous as the reason was strong. A 
promise of lasting hatred for wrongs is net 
quite Christian, but not without innumera- 
ble examples in the long history of human 
infirmity; but a promise of lasiing hatred 
for a concession of jusiice is a stppidity of 
malice thoroughly original = * * = * 
We have already adverted to the next 
probable subject of controversy with the 
American Government, the bicckade, the 
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inefficacy of which is not only proved by the 
number of vessels which have sailed from 
and to Southern ports, but confessed by the 
resort to the detestable expedient of choking 
up channels, the highways of nations. 

The question of the blockade involves the 
realization of the independence of the South, 


{and much as our commercial interests are 


corcerned, certain we are that our statesmen 
must approach it with extreme reluctance, 
It has been the foolish fashion in America to 
say of certain adverse possibilities, “‘ France 
will not, England dares not ;” but it is well 
known that France would have raised the 
blockade some months ago, and that the in- 
fluence of our Government alone restrained 
her from a proceeding that would have par- 
alyzed the arms of the North, and assured 
the independence of the South. 

France, at the instance of England, has 
borne and forborne for a season, but her 
patience has not motives so strong as ours, 
and the operations of the stone fleet stimu- 
late her to action in the interests not only 
of her own suffering commerce, but of civili- 
zation. If she should claim our co-opera- 
tion, she will certainly place us in considera- 
ble difficulty, for we cannot but agree with 
her as to the principle and the facts, that, 
according to the law of nations, a blockade 
must be justified by its efficacy, and that the 
American blockade of a coast of two thou- 
sand miles is not efficacious, and cannot be 
made efficacious, and that its insufficiency 
must not be eked out by doing the violence 
to nature of permanently choking up chan- 
nels andrivers. Still we repeat our hope that 
England, while she reciprocates the generous 
good offices of France in the 7yent afiair, will 
confine herself to moral concurrence, and 
abstain from co-operation in action, for we 
could not assist in raising that blockade 
without touching the pitch of slavery. 


From The Spectator, 11 Jan. 
THE long-expected answer from America 
| arrived on the 8th instant about eight P.M, 
| aml by ten it was known throughout London 
| that Messrs. Mason and Slideli had been re- 
stored. Mr. Seward’s despatch has been 
published in Now York, and it is known that 
he affirms the surrender to be in accordance 
with American principles and an act of sim- 
ple justice to England. There is also it is 
said, evidence of a desire to regard the de- 
| mand as a concession on the part of Great 
| Britain, but there is no wish on this side to 
| scrutinize words too closely. The Federal 
Government has yielded, whatever the mo- 
tive ; and people are too much relieved to 
.do more than remark that an arrest allowed 
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to be unjust in December must also have 
been unjust when it occurred, when it was 
applauded by the House of Representatives, 
and when it was endersed by a Secretary 
whose report was submitted before publica- 
tion to President Lincoln. The Funds rose 
at once to 93 3-8, a very high price, and de- 
spite the expected wrath of the Western 
States, it is felt that as America palpably is 
not seeking war, peace may yet be secured 
for years. Nations are not vindictive, or 
Russia and England might still be at war, 
and the normal position of England and 
France would be one of active hostility. 

We understand that Mr. Seward’s de- 
spatch, though it disowns and repudiates the 
course taken by Captain Wilkes, asserts that 
had the Trent been taken into a prize court 
for adjudication, she would have been liable 
to condemnation under the law of contra- 
band. This, though quite immaterial to the 
present issue, is a very grave augury for the 
future. We believe that no legal ground 
for such a decision, in the case of an ordi- 
nary mail packet, carrying between neutral 
port and neutral port, could be sustained at 
all. And we should fear for the permanance 
of peace should such a case actually arise. 


From The Spectator, 11 Jan. 
THE AMERICAN ANSWER. 

THE soft answer that turneth away wrath 
has seldom been uttered at a more unex- 
pected moment than the present, or by more 
unaccustomed lips than those of the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State; yet never has it 
been more heartily weleome to the English 
people. Not because we feared war, though 
the English people never love it; not even 
because we dreaded the miseries of a strife 
which would so nearly approach the type of 
civil war, though the English shrink from it 
with hearty horror; not because we were 
either uneasy or ashamed of our attitude, 
for never was our conscience clearer as to 
the actual issue ; but because we did foresee 
with perplexity and humiliation that a strug- 
gle with the North, however short, could 
not but prove in effect a direct guarantee 
to the South of the temporary stability, at 
all events, of that great edifice of which they 
have clected to make slavery the corner- 
stone. That Canada, the old refuge of the 
escaped slaves, should have been fighting 
heartily on the sido of the slave-owners who 
were so recently demanding back their chat- 
tels from her ; and that England should have 
thrown her overwhelming power into the 
same scale of the balance, was an anomaly 
too distressing to th nation to admit of any 
heartiness inthe cause. Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell represented a principle which could 
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not be surrendered, but that these thorough- 
going advocates of slavery should have rep- 
resented such a principle was almost as dis- 
tasteful to us as it was to a Crusader to find 
his honor pledged to a Saracen, or as it 
would be to Lord Shaftesbury to find him- 
sclf committed by the principle of private 
judgment to espouse the cause of the Jes- 
uits in conjunction with Cardinal Wiseman, 
It is therefore with genuine popular delight 
that we find ourselves extricated from this 
unpleasant dilemma; and Mr. Robson prob- 
ia never produced so much heartfelt joy 
by his wittiest song, as when he announced 
the other day to the audience at the Olympie 
that this unhappy bone of contention, for 
which England felt bound to fight, though 
she had no wish to possess it, was to be 
resigned without a struggle. 

Nor is the public satisfaction diminished, 
though certainly our perplexity is increased, 
at the very courteous form in which the an- 
swer appears to be couched. When the 
pause is long, when the expectation is on the 
stretch, when the tongue which has so long 
been held still moves, and the lips which 
have so long “ kept silence, even from good 
words,” open at last, one expects to see some 
symptoms of the slowly kindling fire, some 
trace of the rising emotion which has been 
reined in; and when the answer at length 
comes, as soft, smooth, and unembarrassed 
as if it were the first spontaneous utterance 
of undivided and unharassed conviction,— 
the expression of a mind that has never en- 
tertained a doubt, or a scruple, or a shadow 
of bitterness,—we are naturally as puzzled 
at the phenomenon as were the companions 
of the man who was always two hours in ar- 
rears with the conversation, and was found 
travailing _— with a long-cffcrvesced 
joke while his companions were pitying the 
newest tale of sorrow. And the answer is 
still more surprising to us because the Amer-- 
ican Government is not usually of this slow, 
deliberate temper. The conviction so frankly 
and cordially expressed in December cannot 
have been essentially different—at least on 
the merits of the case—in November; and 
hence we are not unnaturally led to fear that 
some of the weighty considerations which 
made the case so clear at the end of the year 
were exported from this country to Ialifax 
in its last weeks, at even a greater cost of 
freight and burden to England than those 
| heavy despatches which Mr. Seward received 
;with so much tranquillity “though they 
\weighed one hundred pounds.” Of course 
ithis aspect of the matter to some extent al- 
ters the color of the feelings with which we 
' yeecive the very friendly and explicit despatch 
‘of Mr. Seward. If the justices of the case 
‘was so clear, why wait for the formal claim? 
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There is always an awkwardness in admit-j|doning no principle which has ever been 
ting that you have known that you had pos-| claimed by England. Indeed we have ex- 
session of a friend’s property, but were wait- | plicitly admitted the right of the San Jacinto 
ing for him to claim it; and the awkwardness | to board and search the 7'rent for contraband 
is apt to be mutual as soon as the confession | of war, and to refer the case to the proper 
is made. No one regards it as exactly a| prize court in case anything or person be. 
friendly admission, except there be so senti- | lieved to be contraband, or quasi-contraband, 
mental a reason for retaining possession that | had been discovered there. We have, there- 
it is in reality a confessio amantis ; and Sli- | fore in this instance, in no way surrendered 
dell and Mason can scarcely be regarded in | a single English position on the subject of 
the light ofa stolen keepsake from England. | the right of search, and the attempt to make 
Hence, satisfactory as the general tone of | it appear that the American Government has 
Mr. Seward’s despatch undoubtedly is, we | gained any concession by our attitude is sim- 
can scarcely feel that its history and ante- | ply a show of logical cover to Mr. Seward’s 
cedents are quite so satisfactory. » We shall | retreat. But again we say, looking to the 
— continue to feel for a short time a} state of opinion expressed by Mr. Hale, of 
ittle mutual embarrassment in spite of the | New Hampshire, in the Senate, and by many 
reconciliation. of the Northern States, with regard to the 
Still we do not believe that the English | disgrace to America involved in a surrender 
nation is disposed to criticize the transaction | of the prisoners, this is not a device which 
in any ungenerous spirit. It would be a| we ought to care to resent. It is nota very 
great mistake. We well know that it is a| manly course: but for “such creatures as 
mere fiction to treat the action of the Amer- | we are, in such a world as the present,”— 
ican Government as if it were the action of especially if the creatures be Americans and 
a single unfettered individual, acting freely | the locality Washington,—it cannot be pro- 
according to his own sense of right and | nounced a very guilty one. 
honor. In all probability the American Cab-| Qne word as to the future attitude of 
inet—never very united—was bitterly di- England. We shall not, we trust, be in any 
vided, and one section of it supported by a | danger of the grave mistake of so far identify- 
very strong public opinion out of doors, | ing Messrs. Slidell and Mason with the cause 
probably succeeded in keeping the more ra-| of which they have been for a moment the 


tional section at bay until the pressure of| accidental representatives—or misrepresen- 
the English Government and the despatch | tatives—as to receive them on their arrival 
of the French Minister came in to the aid of| in England with any marks of congratula- 


the latter. And even if there were no such | tion, We have paid dearly for them with- 
division in the Cabinet itself—and that there out feeling any sympathy with them, simply 
was such a division the hasty ——— of | because they were covered by the national 
Captain Wilkes expressed by the Secretary | fag, Let us not falsify our true position b 

to the Navy seems to make pretty certain— | transferring to the men the feelings whic 

the mere attitude of a large section of the | were excited by the refuge they had sought. 
people and of the volunteers of the Potomac, | [et us show the North that the commis- 


might well have kept a timid Government | sioners were really as insignificant to their 


irresolutely pondering its course ; and that | cause as we have always maintained ; that 


all democratic governments are timid in any they have not the power to modify in any 


foreign policy which is not susceptible of @ | degree the feeling or the principles of Eng- 


grand coloring to the eye of the mob, the |jand; that they were only dangerous to the 


whole experience of history proves. And | North while they were under the lock and 


the same excuse must be admitted in exten- | key of the Washington administration ; that 


uation of Mr. Seward’s unfortunate attempt | they were thrown away upon ungrateful 
to make it appear that the English Govern- England, and might have served the South 
ment, in making its present demand, is | better by fighting as privates on the Potomac 


deliberately abandoning some old claim of than by disseminating their sentiments here. 


belligerent rights. We say this, not as dep- | Now that we have redeemed the stolen 
recating such a step, if it were really made 


3 1 ses sone not because it was valuable, but 
by our Government. The consequential ap-| hecause it was stolen, let us show them what 
plication of the principles which we accepted we think of its real worthlessness. We trust 
by the treaty of Paris would, we believe, 


: “elie ; that a more cordial feeling on both sides 
oblige us to relinquish many claims that we | 


; will be the result of this tempo torm. 
have long enforced: and the right to search | a 


; : he 
a foreign nation’s vessels in time of peace | 


was im fact explicitly abandoned by Lord | ~ From The Economist, 11 Jan. 
Malmesbury a year or two ago. Butinthis| ArT last we are relieved from the uncer- 
particular case it is clear that we are aban-' tainty which, for the last. few weeks, has 
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been hanging over us. The American Goy- 
ernment has decided—not very logically 
perhaps, but very wisely—to release on our 
demand the commissioners whom it had pre- 
viously detained and imprisoned. So far as 
the gentlemen themselves are concerned, this 
is a very tardy and unsatisfactory reparation. 
They will justly ask : “ Why we were ever 
incarcerated, if we are now released? Both 
cannot be right. Either you had a right to 
capture and detain us, or you had not: if 
you had, you are wrong in releasing us; if 
not, as you now say, you were acting tyran- 
nically and illegally in detaining us.” But 
we are not cuncerned so much with the Con- 
federate commissioners as with ourselves. 
We have obtained all which we did ask, all 
which we could ask, and more than we could 
venture with any certainty to expect. We 
requested the release of the commissioners, 
and they are released. If there were any 
previous facts which excited our just resent- 
ment, or which awakened our solicitude, now 
those facts should be forgotten. An old 
proverb tells us not to scrutinize gifts too 
closely, and under the circumstances we will 
consider the act of Mr. Lincoln a free gift. 
* * * * * 

The moral of all this is very plain and 
simple. In all future dealings with the 
American Government, we must ask for 
what we want, courteously but peremptorily. 
The evident fact remains. Until they re- 
ceived Lord Russell’s letter, they showed no 
intention of releasing—beyond all question 
did not intend to release—the commission- 
ers. After they received that letter, the 
commissioners were at once released. The 
effect of the Palmerstonian policy is evident, 
for we have experience of it; that of a refin- 
ing, hesitating Aberdeenite policy must be 
conjectured, but it would probably have 
failed in the principal result. An aged 
statesman will seldom be able at the extrem- 
ity of life to confer so signal and so charac- 
teristic a benefit on his country. 


From The Press, 11 Jan. 


WE are thankful that our hopes of peace 
have been realized, and that we can look for- 
ward to a year undisturbed by war. The 
darkest hour is immediately before the 
dawn ; and certainly, hope had all but died 
away in this country when the Zuropa 
brought the tidings that no answer had been 
given by the Cabinet of Washington. Si- 
lence seemed refusal. It appeared as if the 
Cabinct of Washington had made up its 





| 


mind for war, and delayed its answer in| Government we have left oursclves little 
order that it might employ the days of grace | space to speak of matters hardly less im- 
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accorded to it in forwarding instructions to 
its officers in all parts to be ready to com- 
mence hostilities on acertain day. Not un- 
naturally, therefore, the ministerial journals 
on Wednesday resumed their bellicose tone ; 
and almost every one, abandoning his hopes, 
was resigning himself to the ungrateful 
prospect of war, when in the afternoon the 
telegraph surprised us with the intelligence 
that all we asked was to be given. The 
commissioners and their secretaries were to 
be handed over to Lord Lyons when and 
where he pleased: another but less authen- 
tic paragraph stating that they had already 
been given up. The question was at an end, 
and, with a sudden rebound, people already 
begin to neglect the subject in the bappier - 
pursuits of reviving commercial enterprise. 
* * * * * 

But why the Cabinet of Washington 
should have acted as it did is surprising. 
At the last hour it has conceded all that we 
asked. At first it was expected that the 
note which accompanied the concession of 
our demands would be saucy and taunting, 
as American State-papers often are. But 
this seems not to be the case. The note, so 
far as the published summary goes, is unex- 
ceptionable. It neither cavils nor taunts; 
it frankly concedes the point at issue. How 
happens it then that the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington have been so superfluously tardy in 
acknowledging our claims? Before ever 
Earl Russell’s despatch reached America, 
Mr. Seward had written to Mr. Adams to 
say that the seizure of the commissioners 
was unauthorized by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and in his final reply to Lord Lyons 
he acknowledges that England is wholly in 
the right. Then why not release the prison- 
ers at once? Any European Government 
would have done so. The commissioners 
might have been at Liverpool before Earl 
Russell’s despatch had reached New York. 
It is only echoing the universal remark to 
say, that by acting otherwise the Cabinct of 
Washington missed a great opportunity. 
They might have given an example of dig- 
nity, and of deference to justice, which would 
have obliterated the remembrance of their 
past failings in these respects ; whereas, by 
refusing to acknowledge the justice of our 
claims to the last moment, they lay their con- 
duct open to the very worst interpretation, 

* * * * * 


The tone of Mr. Seward’s note appears to 
be satisfactory—its substance unquestiona- 
bly is so: why, then, impute an opposite 
spirit to the previous conduct of the Cabinet 
from which it proceeds ? 

_In our desire to do justice to the Federal 
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portant. War is averted, and we are thank- | From The Saturday Review, 11 Jan. 

ful ; but unhappily the one side of the pic-| Now that the risk of war has passed away, 
ture is almost as ugly as the other. Peace | it is allowable to reilect on the greatness of 
means a continuance and aggravation of the | the evil which has been averted. An enor- 
dreadful war between North and South. It | mous preponderance of foree would probably 
means a thousand miscrics to the American | have secured the English arms from disas- 
States themselves: it means continued hard- ter, but it might have been found difficult to 
ship and distress among millions of our own | conquer an honorable peace. The Ameri- 
people. Peace means No Cotton—no work | cans would have been well aware that, in a 
for our thousand mills— no wages for our | war for the vindication of the national honor, 
manufacturing classes—immense losses to | there would be no attempt at territorial ag- 
our capitalists— special burdens on the! grandizement, and that a gencrous enemy 
State. We do not rejoice in a pacific set- | would not even desire permanently to de- 
tlement of this question upon selfish grounds | stroy the prosperity of the Republic. The 
of material interest. Nearly all that we! Atlantic ports would have been blockaded, 
would have spent on the war will, we fear, | the independence of the South would have 
be swallowed up by the consequences of | been at once established, but, unless Canada 
peace. It is computed that the supply of} had been scriously threateucd, the Maine 
cotton on hand or expected will hardly suf- | frontier itself would probably have escaped 
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fice to keep our mills agoing for six months 
if working only four days in the week; so 
that, cven working short time, unless some 
unforeseen event occur, by the end of June 
every bale will be exhausted. In such a 
case the calamity will far exceed the remedy 
of private benevolence. The Government 


must interpose on bchalf of our manufac- 
turing population, as it did in the case of 
the irish famine. Directly or indirectly, 





therefore, — by public grants or private 


losses, — we are likely to suffer almost as | 
much from the consequences of peace as by | 
the costs of war. Still, we rejoice that 
peace has been maintained. Although 
ready to accept war if reparation for the | 


rectification. Enormous expense would have 
been ungrudgingly iacurred without a wish 
for profit or a hope of what is called glory. 
The chief reason for the repugnance to the 
war was founded on the distracted and help- 
less condition of the former Union. North- 
ern journalists aud stump orators have ut- 
tered frantic protests against the cowardice of 
England in attacking or menacing during its 
utmost need the power which had so often, 
in the days of its prosperity, enjoyed impu- 
nity for insult and encroachment. Police- 
men are familiar with the logic of many an 
angry vixen who defies her husband to return 
an unprovoked blow on pain of being de- 
nounced as a coward. The appeal, however 


outrage on our flag were withheld, we have | inequitable, is allowed to have a certain 


not concealed the regret with which we | 
looked forward to the possibility of such an 
issue. And now that peace is assured, we 
are thankful. It is but the lesser of two 
great evils, but we cannot hesitate for a 
moment in our preference. 


PACIFIC MACARONICS. 


Sewarp, qui est Rerum cantor 
Pablicarum, atque Lincoln, 
Vir excelsior, mitigantur— 
A delightful thing to think on. 


Blatit Plebs Americana, 
Quite impossible to bridle. 
Nibil refert : navis cana 
Brings back Mason atque Slidell. 
Scribit nunc ameene Russell ; 
Letuslapis * claudit fiseum : 
Nune finitur omnis bustle. 
Slidell—Mason—pax vobiscum ! 
—Press. 
* The scholiast suggests Gladstone. 





force, for it is unsatisfactory, even when it 
is unavoidable, to take advantage of the 
weak. 

The war which we have happily escaped 
would have becn undertaken under an over- 
whelming sense of duty, with a reasonable 
prospect of uninterrupted success ; but every 
blow inflicted on the enemy would have been 
attended with regret, especially as it would 
have increased and perpetuated the resent- 
ment of the baffled aggressor. 

Mr. Seward’s despatch will not be received 
in an unfriendly spirit. Its voluminous 
apologies for doing right are addressed, not 
to his nominal correspondent, but to an angry 
population, and, perhaps, to an imperfectly 
educated superior. The Scerctary of State, 
himself an eminent lawyer, may probably 
have understood from the first the utter fu- 
tility of the arguments of such jurists as 
Mr. Everctt, Mr. Sumner, and Captain 
Wilkes. Mr. Cushing, formerly a professed 
enemy of England, publicly repudiated all 
excuses for the seizure except the defence 
which was founded on a misinterpretation of 
Lord Stowell’s reference to the rights and 
liabilities of ambassadors. Under the pres- 
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sure of official responsibility, Mr. Seward 
may have examined the question more thor- 
oughly, and Europeans might suppose that 
he would have served his country better by 
acting on the conviction which he now avows 
before he could be supposed to yield to co- 
ercion. Yct there may have been sufficient 
reasons for the delay, and England at least 
has no right to complain of the policy which 
exhibited to the world her own resolution 
and her great resources, while it involved 
Federal politicians in every possible incon- 
sistency and absurdity. 

Most of what can be said in favor of the 
Amcricans dates from a late period in the 
history of the transaction. When he had 
quite made up his mind that the thing must 
be dene, Mr. Seward had the sense to do it 
ina straightforward and courteous way. He 
acknowledged that we were quite right in 
our claim, and that we were fully entitled to 
ask for the commissioners if we pleased. 
He docs not appear to have tried to shelter 
himsclf behind screens of diplomacy that 
he knew would be torn away immediately. 
He also, at an earlier date, wrote a concili- 
atory note to the English Government, stat- 
ing that Captain Wilkes had acted without 
authority, and that all questions to which 
the affair might give rise would be discussed 
in an amicable way. But this is all. He 
acted tolerably well when he did act, but 
he did not act when he ought to have acted. 
If the American Government knew perfectly 
well, as it now professes to have done, that 
Captain Wilkes plainly violated the doctrines 
of international law laid down in America, 
it ought long ago to have placed the prison- 
ers under the protection of that flag from the 
shelter of which they had been wrongly 


courteously ; but they were quite prepared 
to shirk doing justice if possible. Their con- 
duct is at once better and worse than was 
expected. They have, in the last resort, 
acted on their own judgment without ref- 
erence to the mob, and they have been above 
the petty insolence of abusing and annoying 
those to whom they have had to yield; but 
they made no attempt whatever to guide or 
instruct their countrymen, or to uphold their 
own views of law, or to do justice so long 
asa hope remained that England might be 
inclined to take the affront quietly. 

It is impossible to estimate fairly the man- 
ner in which the American people have be- 
haved in the matter, for, besides the news- 

apers, we have very scanty materials for 
orming an es and the Americans are 
as angry if their newspapers are considered 
to represent the country, as English physi- 
cians would be if their scientific attainments 
were measured by the puffs of quack medi- 
cines that are showered as handbills into cab 
windows. It deserves, however, to be no- 
ticed, that the mass of American newspaper 
readers seem to have sincercly believed that 
Captain Wilkes was right in law. Every 
one told them that this was the case, 


From The London Review, 11 Jan. 


Ir was with unwillingness that the country 
resolved to go to war rather than tolerate an 
outrage on its flag, and it is, therefore, with 
gratification that we learn there is no longer 
a probability of our being required to draw 
the sword. The Northern States, may, how- 
ever, fecl sure that we shall not forget the 
insult offered us, and the thousand interrup- 





taken. The reception of the Report of the | tions to our commerce that have been caused 
Secretary of the Navy was also a very grave | by subsequent events. We have no desire 
dercliction from high and statesman-like | to perpetuate our injuries, but it cannot be 
principle. Ithas been said that the reception | forgotten that through a wanton act of ag- 
of these reports means nothing, and that the gression the shadow of war clouded our 
President is not bound by it. At any rate, | prospects for several weeks, checking almost 
this is not the view of the President him- every department of trade, and compelling 
self. Ile cut out a passage from the Report | the Government to incur heavy extraordinary 
of a Seeretary which he feared would com-|cxpenditure at a time when it was carefully 
mit him on the dangerous ground of aboli- | pursuing a policy of retrenchment. The evil 
tion, and yet he was not afraid of being com- | has not, it 1s true, been an entirely unmixed 
miited by a view of international law which | one. It has brought out our friends, and 
his Cabinet apprehended would give great | with France especially we shall be for the 
offence to England, and thought wholly un- | future on terms of much greater cordiality 


tenable. Evidently the position of the 
Amcrican Government was this: The Pres- 
ident and his chicf supporters were prepared 
to yicld if England was firm; but they 
thought that England might possibly not 
be firm; and that, meanwhile, they might 
just as well take the popular side and detain 
the prisoners. In the Jong run they have 
done justice, and have done it frankly and 


‘than in the past. The emperor gave us con- 
'clusive proof of the friendly feeling he enter- 
‘tains towards us, and it is not too much to 
anticipate that the war panics which have 
been so frequent of late years will not recur 
again for a considerable time. Austria and 
Prussia also ranked themselves with firmness 
on our side, and unquestionably the remon- 
strances of these powers have saved the 
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Americans from disasters immeasurably 
greater than any of which their history bears 
record. A war would have been costly to 
us—to them it would have been almost ruin- 
ous. 

* * * * 

To us it is a matter of the very smallest 
consequence what are the opinions of the 
press or the mob. It is far more important 
to know that the American Government has 
not thought it worth while to make use of 
any offensive expressions towards us in its 
diplomatic notes, but that the justice of our 
claim for reparation was acknowledged in 
franker terms than might have been looked 
for from Mr. Seward. The despatch of our 
Government was ‘distinguished by great 
moderation and calmness, and never was 
ultimatum tendered in a more conciliatory 
form. Earl Russell’s despatch does honor 
to the Government and to the country—it 
fully met the exigencies of the case ; it was 
firm and yet friendly in tone ; and it happily 
assumed that the act of Captain Wilkes was 
performed without instructions from the 
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Government. Mr. Seward could not but 
admit that in “ arguing on the British side 
of the case” he defended American princi- 
ples as they have been over and over again 
asserted. We receive this admission with 
pleasure, while we regret that it was not 
sooner made, and that no rebuke was ad- 
ministered to Captain Wilkes. Had Presi- 
dent Lincoln caused an intimation to be 
made to the commander of the San Jacinto 
of his disapproval of the act of scizure, 
there would have been little humiliation in 
delivering up the commissioncrs; but as 
reparation was delayed until the English 
fleet hovered near the Northern ports, and 
until the leading powers in Europe had 
added remonstrances to our ultimatum, we 
cannot ascribe to the Cabinet any willing- 
ness to do justice, or give them credit for 
any sincerity in their avowed convictions, 
but rather believe that they would have 
retained Messrs. Slidell and Mason if there 
had been no fear of our armaments, and no 
visions of their own ruined commerce and 
bankrupt finances, before their eyes. 





Mr. Marx Lemon has begun a course of very 
entertaining, and, in their motley way, instruc- 
tive, lectures on Old London. The life of a 
great capital is full of miscellaneous oddities, 
and its cras are marked by grand spectacles. It 
would appear from Mr. Lemon’s lecture, that 
while the miscellany of London life is now more 
complex than ever, the spectacles of the nineteenth 
century, whether intentional or accidental—the 
pageants or the conflagrations—are not nearly 
so grand as those of the reigns of the Plantag- 
enets. Royal processions with nymphs stand- 
ing in Cheapside distributing silver cups of wine 
to the king and retinue—processions of the mob 
helping themselves without the aid of nymphs, 
to silver and wine also—Aldermen with garlands 
wreathed round their “honorable brows ”’— 
May-day peasants hastening to the Maypole— 
the Evening Watch that paraded London streets 
one night only in the year—and many other pic- 
turesque or stately trains, wind, in quaint or 
grand costume, through the scenery of Mr. 
Lemon’s lecture. And the admirable paintings 
with which he illustrates his stories, gratify the 
love of spectac/e still lingering in modern Lon- 
doners.—Spectator, 11 Jan. 





Composers are often charged with plagiary 
of certain passages of melody. But all such pas- 
sages or phrases of expression as they may be, 
or are called, have, from time immemorial, been 
familiar to the ear, and enjoyed by fecling, and 
have come down to us without known author- 
ship or date. On this subject, then, of the indi- 
vidual form or phrase, there can be no more 
originality than there can be on that of the syl- 
lables of speech, which, in all their permuta- 
tions, have, throughout time, and among nations, 
already been made. The mass of composers— 
like the mass of writers, with their common- 
places of thought and language — again and 
again borrow and repeat the commonplace 
phrases of melody, while a few, like Bacon and 
Shakspeare, or Haydn and Mozart, choicely se- 
lect and combine those original thoughts, in one 
case, and expressive vocal notes in the other, 
which in their exalted association with nature 
and truth, are so far above being vulgarized by 


-general imitation, as to be new, and to please 


forever.—James Rush, M1.D., on the Voice. 





THE WHISKEY 


The following article is copied by permission 
from Harper's Magazine for February. Itis written 
by Benson J. Losstna, the Artist-Author of the 
“ Field Book of the Revolution.’ Mr. Lossing is 
the most careful and accurate writer of American 
History. His‘ Field Book” has become a classic. 


He has, as we know, ready for issue a “ History of 


the War of 1812” uniform in appearance and de- 
sign with the “ Field Book.” 

» We are glad to hear from Messrs. Harper that 
this on the Whiskey Insurrection will be followed 
by a series of curious historical parallels, showing 
that every feature of our present rebellion is a 
reproduction on a larger scale of incidents in our 
early history. ‘The second will appear in the 
March number of Harper's Magazine. 

From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION. 

In the fertile region of the Monongahela 
River, in Western Pennsylvania, lived a 
hardy race of pioneers when the Old War 
for Independence began. They were mostly 
descended from the people of North Britain 
and Ireland, and had built their log-cabins 
there soon after the close of the French and 
Indian war, in 1763. They were courageous, 
industrious, self-sacrificing, and religious. 
Habit and necessity made them frugal ; iso- 
lation made them clannish. They were 
chiefly of the strictest sect of Seceders, and 
were usually conscientious “doers of the 
word.” Their wealth lay in the virgin soil 
and dark forests, and was brought out with 
brawny arms guided by intelligent wills and 
practical judgment. Their wants were few, 
and their resources less, for many years, 
while changing the wilderness into a garden. 
Until the era of the National Constitution 
no house for public worship was erected in 
all that region. In winter as well as in 
summer their religious meetings were held 
in the open air. It was common for families 
to ride ten, fifteen, and even twenty miles 
each Sabbath to hear the Gospel preached. 
The young people frequently walked, carry- 
ing their shoes and stockings, if they had 
any, in their hands, that they might last a 
long time. A grove was the usual temple 
for worship. Rude logs composed the pul- 
pit and the audience seats; and the human 
voice, uttering hymns from memory, was the 
only organ that filled the woods with the 
sounds of sacred music. 

These settlers were isolated and self-de- 
pendent. For a long time sheep were 
scarce, and wool was a great luxury. Deer- 
skin was a substitute for cloth for men and 
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boys; and sometimes women and girls were 
compelled to resort to it. The women manu- 
factured all the linen and woollen fabrics for 
their families. Over-coats were almost un- 
known for a long time; and blankets and 
coverlets were taken from the beds in the 
daytime and used as substitutes during the 
severities of the long winters. So great was 
the destitution of clothing at one time that, 
when the first court was held at Catfish— 
now the beautiful town of Washington, in 
Washington County—one of the most prom- 
inent citizens, whose attendance as-a magis- 
trate was required, was compelled to borrow 
the leather breeches of an equally respecta- 
ble neighbor who had been summoned to 
act as grand-juror. The lender, having no 
change, was compelled to stay at home. 

For some time they had no stores of any 
kind. They had no iron-works for the 


manufacture of implements, no salt, and 
very little money with which to purchase 
the necessaries of life. For several years, 
before they had time to raise cattle and 
grain, peltry and furs were their chief re- 
sourccs. There was a hunter or trapper in 


every family ; and in the autumn, when the 
farm labor was ended, the winnings of the 
gun and gin were carried over the moun- 
tains upon horses or mules, furnished with 
pack-saddles, a bag of food, a bell, and a 
pair of green-withe hobbles. They went in 
little caravans to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. At night the horses were hobbled 
and turned out to feed, the bells being a 
guide to their presence in the morning. The 
peltries and furs were bartered for salt, iron, 
and other necessaries; and with these the 
animals were again laden, and their heads 
turned toward the mountains and the settle- 
ments beyond. 

Rye became the principal cereal crop of 
the pioneers when their land was cleared. 
It furnished them with wholesome food and 
an article for barter. But it was bulky and 
cheap, and therefore not convenient or prof- 
itable for the uses of foreign commerce. A 
horse could carry only four bushels over the 
mountains. There was but a small demand 
for the grain at home or abroad. What 
must be done with the surplus? Only one 
way for a profitable disposition of it seemed 
feasible. A horse could carry twenty-four 
bashels of rye when converted into whiskey, 





and why should not this metamorphosis 
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of Ceres into Bacchus be employed for the 
benefit of commerce? Neither conscience 
nor the Church nor the State interposed 
objections. Tradition urged it. They were 
descended from a whiskey-making, whiskey- 
loving people. The use of whiskey was not 
discountenanced by society. Temperance 
lecturers were not dreamed of; and the 
Pennsylvania excise law, enacted in 1756, 
was inoperative beyond the mountains, where 
distilleries had been early erected for the 
comfort of the settlers. Whiskey was there 
as free as air; and as early as the close of 
the Revolution many a horse was seen mak- 
ing his weary way over the Alleghanies with 
twenty-four bushels of rye on his back in 
the shape of “ old Monongahela.” Whiskey 
became the most important item of remit- 
tance to Philadelphia and Baltimore to pay 
for salt, sugar, and iron consumed by the 
dwellers beyond the mountains. 

Having come from a country where the 
most detestable of all public functionaries 
was the exciseman, it may readily be imag- 
ined with what feelings the people of the 
Monongahela region received the intelligence 
of an excise law passed by the first Congress, 
early in 1791, which imposed a tax of from 


ten to twenty-five cents a gallon upon all do- 


mestic spirits distilled from grain. It wasa 
pert of the revenue scheme proposed by the 
eminent Alexander Hamilton, the first Na- 
tional Secretary of the Treasury, for the res- 
toration of the public credit by making pro- 
vision for the payment of the public debt. 
It will be remembered by the intelligent 
reader that soon after the promulgation of 
Hamilton’s financial scheme, at the begin- 
ning of 1790, a party opposed to the policy 
of the administration of Washington, as de- 
veloped in that scheme, arose, at the head of 
which, when it took definite shape, Thomas 
Jcfferson, the Secretary of State, appeared. 
The party called itself sometimes Republican 
and sometimes Democratic. It grew rapidly 
in numbers and strength. It was thoroughly 
imbued with the segregating principles of 
French Democracy, as developed by the 
bioody revolution then in progress in France ; 
and it hailed with delight the landing on our 
shores of * Citizen Genet,” who came as the 
ambassador of the “ French Republic,” and 
a Democratic propagandist. While Genct 
and his mission were lauded, and his efforts 
to entangle the United States in the kin- 
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dling European war, as an ally of France, 
were warmly seconded, President Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of neutrality was assailed 
by the most violent denunciations. ‘To fur- 
ther the designs of Genet and embarrass the 
financial and foreign policy of the admin- 
istration, “‘ Democratic Societies,” so called, 
in imitation of the French Jacobin clubs, 
were formed. They were secret in their 
membership, organization, and operations, 
Their relation to the subject of this paper 
was immediate. 

The tax on domestic distilled spirits led 
the hated exciseman to the doors of the 
whiskey-makers in Western Pennsylvania, 
as well as in other parts of the Union. The 
appearance of that functionary excited dis- 
gust and alarm, and engendered disloyalty. 
Ambitious politicians took advantage of the 
popular discontent to promote their own spe- 
cia] interests. Among these the names of 
Bradford, Brackenridge, Marshall, Findley, 
Smilie, and Gallatin appear the most conspic- 
uous. Bradford was a bold, bad man from 
Maryland, an carly and wealthy settler, who 
built the first shingled house in Washington 
County. He was then the prosecuting offi- 
cer for that district. He had already made 
strong efforts to divide the State and form a 
new commonwealth composed of the coun- 
ties west of the mountains. Brackenridge 
was a Scotchman. He was a lawyer at 
Pittsburg, and then Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. Marshall was a 
wealthy settler from the North of Ireland, 
and then held the office of Registrar of the 
District. Findley was a member of Con- 
gress, wary and influential ; and with Smilie, 
a brother Scotchman, was the most efficient 
instrument in exciting a rebellious feeling 
among the people. All of these politicians 
labored faithfully to destroy regard for the 
new Government of the United States in the 
hearts and minds of the inhabitants west of 
the Alleghanies. Then, as in our day, the 
most active practical enemies of the National 
Government were those who had been hon- 
ored with the public confidence and fed by 
the public bounty. 

Gallatin was from Switzerland, and had 
been in the country only eleven years. He 
was young and enthusiastic. He was a large 
and influential landholder on the Mononga- 
hela. Afterward, as u useful and patriotic 





citizen, he held many offices of great trust 
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under the Government whose laws he was 
then in his blindness led to oppose. These 
leaders were all of the Democratic school ac- 
cording to the French model, and, with their 
active associates, were denominated by 
George Clymer as either “ sordid shopkeep- 
ers, crafty lawyers, or candidates for office ; 
and not inclined to make personal sacrifices 
to truth and honor.” Associated with them 
was Herman Husbands, a very old man, 
who had distinguished himself in insurrec- 
tionary but patriotic movements in Western 
North Carolina more than twenty years be- 
fore. 

These men played the demagogue effectu- 
ally, and used the odious excise law adroitly 
as an instrument for wielding the popular 
will in favor of their political interests ; the 
most of them, doubtless, never dreaming 
that their course would lead to an open armed 
rebellion against the laws of the land. Se- 
cretly and openly they condemned the excise 
law, and encouraged the people to regard as 
enemies the appointed collectors. At their 


instance a public meeting was held near the 
close of July, 1791, at Red Stone Old Fort 
(now Brownsville), when arrangements were 


made for committees to assemble at the re- 
spective courthouses of Alleghany, Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland counties. 
One of these committees, at the county 
seat of Washington, passed very intemper- 
ate resolutions on the 23d of August, which 
were published in a Pittsburg paper, and 
greatly inflamed the public mind. It was re- 
solved that any person who had accepted or 
might accept an office under Congress, in or- 
der to carry out the excise law, should be 
considered inimical to the interests of the 
country ; and the citizens were recommended 
to treat such men with contempt, and to re- 
fuse all intercourse with them. Soon after- 
ward a collector of the revenue in Alleghany 
County was waylaid by a party of disguised 
men, who cut off his hair, tarred and feath- 
ered him, took his horse from him, and com- 
pelled him to walk a long distance. A sort 
of reign of terror ensued. * Processes issucd | 
from the court for the arrest of the perpe- | 
trators of the outrage could not be served, | 
for the marshal was threatened with similar 
treatment at the hands of the people. In’ 
fact, a messenger sent with the processes to | 
a deputy-marshal was whipped, tarred and | 
feathered, deprived of his horse blindfolded | 
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and tied, and left in the woods where he was 
discovered by a friendly eye some hours af- 
terward. 

The President was perplexed by these law- 
less proceedings. Ile had no precedent to 
guide him. He knew that the excise law 
was everywhere unpopular, and he feared 
that similar open opposition might show it- 
self in other parts of the country. Besides 
this, Congress had not then provided the 
means by which the Executive could inter- 
pose the strong arm of military power to aid 
the Judiciary in the enforcement of the laws. * 
He also felt it desirable, in a Government 
like ours, to refrain from the use of coercive 
measures as long as possible, and he fore- 
bore to act. Congress, in May following, 
greatly modified the excise law by a new 
enactment, and it was hoped that further 
difficulties would be avoided. 

These expectations were not realized. It 
suited the purposes of the Democratic lead- 
ers to keep up the excitement, and measures 
were adopted for intimidating the well-dis- 
posed citizens who desired to comply with 
the law as modified. The newspaper at 
Pittsburg was compelled to publish what- 
ever the demagogues chose to print. A 
convention, held at that place on the 21st 
of August, 1762, of which Albert Gallatin 
was Sccretary, adopted a series of resolu- 
tions, denouncing the excise law as “ unjust, 
dangerous to liberty, oppressive to the poor, 
and particularly oppressive to the Western 
country, where grain could only be disposed 
of by distilling it.” It was resolved to treat 
all excise-officers with contempt, to withdraw 
from them every comfort and assistance, and 
to persist in “ legal ” opposition to the law. 
A Committee cf Correspondence was ap- 
pointed, the people at large were called upon 
to co-operate, and rebellion was fairly or- 
ganized. Washington issued a proclama- 
tion a few weeks afterward, exhorting all 
persons to desist from “ unlawful combina- 
tions,” and directed Randolph, the Attorney- 
General of the United States, to prosecute 
the chief actors in the Pittsburg Convention. 
George Clymer, the Superintendent of the 
Revenue, was scent into the disaffected coun- 
ties to obtain testimony ; but the Attorney- 

* A bill to provide for calling forth militia * to 
execute the laws of the United States, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions,’ was passed by 


Congress in April, 1792, and was approved by the 
President on the 2ud of May. 
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General, who secretly favored the insurgents 
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traveller upon the turnpike-road from Pitts- 


because their leaders were his political | burg to Washington, about eight miivs from 
friends, could find no law to justify pro-|the former city, when looking over a fer.ile 
ceedings against the offenders, and the mat- | bottom from the mansion of the Wocdville 


ter was abandoned. 


estate,—was attacked on the 16th of July, 


During the year 1793, and until the sum- | 1794, by a hundred armed men. Neville and 
mer and autumn of 1794, the people of | his family made such resistance that the as- 
Western Pennsylvania continued to defy | sailants retired; but on the following morn- 
the excise law, to grow bolder in their oppo- | ing, reinforced to the number of five hundred, 
sition, and to insult and maltreat those | and led by John Holcroft, who called himself 
whom the Government appointed to execute | Jom the Tinker, they renewed the assault. 
it. Distillers who complied with the law | Some soldiers from Fort Fayette, under Ma- 
were injured in person and property ; and |jor Kirkpatrick, were in the house. Neville, 
armed men patrolled the country, spreading | who knew his life to be in peril, escaped. 
terror and alarm in all directions among |The soldiers made a brief but fruitless re- 


loyal citizens. 


Tar and feathers and the |sistance, killing a leader of the assailants 


torch were frecly used, and the violence |and wounding others. The family, under 
employed was in a manner personified, and | the protection of a white flag, were removed, 
called Yom the Tinker. A loyal distiller |and the mansion and all the out-buildings 
was attacked and his apparatus was cut in | were laid in ashes. The marshal of the dis- 
pieces. The perpetrators ironically called | trict and the younger Neville were made 
their performance “ mending the still.” The | prisoners, and the former, under a menace 
menders, of course, must be tinkers, and the | of instant death, promised not to serve any 
title, on the suggestion of a ruffian named | more processes west of the mountains. 


Holcroft, collectively became Tom the Tinker. 


On the following day the insurgents sent 


Advertisements were put upon trees and | word to Inspector Neville and the marshal, 
other conspicuous places, with the signature |then in Pittsburg, that they must instantly 
of Tom the Tinker ; and letters bearing that |resign. They refused. The means for de- 


signature, menacing certain persons, were | fence at Pittsburg were small; and so com- 
sent to the Pittsburg Gazette, and published, | plete and absolute was the despotism of 
because the editor dared not withhold his | Zom the Tinker that there were very few 
assent. Women and children in loyal fam- | persons in all that region, out of the imme- 
ilies turned pale at the name of Tom the | diate family connections of General Neville, 
Tinker. He was the Robespierre of the | who were not active or passive insurgents. 


Monongahela district. 


Loyalists were marked as enemies of their 


One of the most influential and respected | country—in other words, of their district— 
of the loyal men of Western Pennsylvania | and taunted with being submissionists. Their 
was John Neville, a soldier and patriot of | allegiance to the Government of the United 


the Revolution. He was a man of wealth; 


States was called a cowardly yielding to the 


his son had married a daughter of General | tyranny of Federal coercion. The mails were 
Morgan, the hero of the Cowpens, and his | seized and robbed ; houses of the loyalists 
social position was equal to any in the coun- | in all directions were burned, and the militia 
try. He was a native of Virginia, a friend | of the four rebellious counties were sum- 


and personal acquaintance of Washington, 


moned to rendezvous at Braddock’s Field, 


and had been a member of the Provincial jon the Monongahela, armed and equipped, 
Convention of his native State and of the|and supplied with three days’ provisions. 


Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 
This excellent citizen was appointed Inspec- 


Meanwhile the inspector and marshal had 
fled down the Ohio in an open boat to Ma- 


tor for his district, under the provisions of | rietta, and then made their way to Philadel- 
the odious excise law, and it was believed | phia through the wilderness. 


that he would command universal respect. 
Not so. The spirit of Anarchy was abroad, 
and its baleful influence was felt in every 
household. Neville’s beautiful mansion, 
upon a slope of Bower Hill,—seen by the 


The summons for the meeting of the mili- 
tia on Braddock’s Field, circulated for only 
'three days over a sparsely settled country, 
drew together over seven thousand men. 
i Some, as they afterwards alleged, went there 
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to gratify their curiosity, and a few, like Mr. 
Ross, the United States Senator, hastened 
to the ficld to restrain the people and pre- 
vent mischief. The prompt response of the 
masses delighted the leaders. They re- 
garded it as a token of confidence in them 
and the earnestness of the people in the 
cause. Colonel Cook, one of the judges of 
Fayette County, was called to preside over 
the great mecting of armed citizens, and 
Albert Gallatin, who had lately been refused 
a seat in the Senate of the United States be- 
cause of ineligibility, as shown by his natu- 
ralization papers, was appointed secretary. 
Bradford, ‘‘before whom everybody cringed,” 
assumed the position of Major-General, and 
reviewed the troops. His design seems to 
have been to march upon Pittsburg, seize 
upon Fort Pitt and its arms and ammuni- 
tion, and declare the counties west of the 
Alleghauies an independent State. He was 
one of the earliest avowed secessionists who 
appears in our history. But timid or more 
loyal militia officers refused to co-operate 
with him to that infamous extent. Bracken- 
ridge counselled against the measure, and 
the scheme was abandoned. ; 
Emboldencd by the formidable demonstra- 
tion on Braddock’s Field, the insurgent lead- 
ers expelled all the excise officers who re- 
mained. Some were brutally treated and 
their houses burned, even in districts where 
the opposition had hitherto been less vio- 
lent. The insurgent spirit spread into the 
neighboring counties of Virginia, and the re- 
bellion began to assume huge proportions. 
A meeting had been held at Mingo Creek 
late in July, near where the chief insurgents 
resided, when it was agreed to hold a con- 
vention at Parkinson’s Ferry, on the Monon- 
gahela, three weeks later. As the day for 
that convention approached matters assumed 
more threatening aspects. As in most re- 
bellions, the measure of actual armed re- 
sistance to the execution of the national 
laws was advocated by only a few violent 
and reckless men. Of these Bradford was 
the chief. With a desperate few, armed by 
terrorism composed of threats and violence, 
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When intelligence of these high-handed 
proceedings reached Philadelphia, the “Dem- 
ocratic societies”—the prototypes of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle of our day— 
were jubilant because of the late brilliant 
victories of the French arms. They had re- 
covered from their depression caused by 
former reverses suffered by the French army, 
and the disgrace of Genet, and were now 
assailing the administration with unsparing 
malignity. The Philadelphia society did, 
indeed, pass a resolution which, after exe- 
crating the excise law in terms suflicient to 
give sustenance to the rebellion, disapproved 
of the violent acts of resistance. But Pres- 
ident Washington had no faith in the sin- 
cerity of their leaders. He regarded them 
as artful and designing men, while the great 
body of the membership whom they con- 
trolled he believed meant well, and knew 
little of their real plans for sowing “ among 
the people the seeds of jealousy and distrust 
of the Government by destroying all confi- 
dence in the administration of it.” ‘I con- 
sider this insurrection,” he wrote to Gov- 
ernor Lee of Virginia, in August, “as the _ 
first formidable fruit of the Democratic 
societies, brought forth, I believe, too 
prematurely for their own views, which 
may contribute to the annihilation of 
them.” 

The President called a cabinet council. 
All regarded the moment as a critical one 
for the republic. If the insurrection in 
Pennsylvania should not be immediately 
checked, like or similar causes might pro- 
duce like effects in other parts of the repub- 
lic. The example of the whiskey-makers 
might become infectious, and the very foun- 
dations of the State be shaken. It wasagreed 
that forbearance must end, and the effective 
power of the executive arm must be put forth 
to suppress the rising rebellion. Accord-: 
ingly, on the 7th of August, Washington. 
issued a proclamation warning the insur- 
gents to disperse, and declaring that if tran- 
quillity should not be restored in the dis- 
turbed counties before the 1st of September, 
or in about twenty days, an armed force 


he overawed the people, established an ab- | would be employed to compel submission to 
solute despotism, and converted a whoic! the laws. At the same time the President 


community into a band of rebels, who, under 


wise and righteous counsellors, might have | 


made a requisition on the governors of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 


been loyal petitioners to a listening govern- ginia for militia sufficient to compose an 


ment for a redress of grievances. 


|army of thirteen thousand men. It was 
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estimated that the insurgent counties could 
raise sixteen thousand fighting men. 

General Mifflin, a leading Democrat, who 
had taken an active part in the convivial 
meetings of his party when they welcomed 
Genet to Philadelphia, was then Governor of 
Pennsylvania. When the proposition of a 
majority of the Cabinet to call out the mili- 
tia was suggested to him, he expressed a 
doubt of the expediency of the measure, as 
it might exasperate-the rebels and increase 
the difficuity. ILe doubted his own author- 
ity to make such a call, and questioned 
whether the militia of his sovereign State 
would “pay a passive obedience to the 
mandates of the Government ”—whether 
there would not be a divided Pennsylvania. 

He wished to act independently of the 
General Government, believing that his 
State was able of itself to suppress insur- 
rection within its borders, and to punish the 
offenders under the due course of State law. 
He was therefore disposed to content him- 
self with an expression of official indignation, 
and the issuing of orders for the State offi- 
cers in the West to use all their authority to 
suppress the tumults. 

Randolph, the Democratic Attorney-Gen- 
eral, coincided with Mifflin in hisviews. He 
expressed great fears that if the National 
Government should attempt cocrcion there 
would be civil war. Brackenridge had writ- 
ten a letter toa friend in Philadelphia, which 
had been sent to the Cabinet, doubtless for 
the purpose of intimidating it, in which he 
maintained that the Western counties were 
able to defend themselves, and suggested 
that the midland counties woul: not be dis- 
posed to cllow tic march of national troops 
to the West over tcir sacred soil! He also 
intimated that if coercion should be at- 
tempted, the iisurgents might make appli- 
cation to Great Britain for aid, and even 
march on Piiladelphia, the national capital. 

Washingion was not to be trifled with. 
He perceived the danger and tie necessity 
for prompt action, and resolved to discard 
every sembiance cf a temporizing policy 
with the rebels. When Miillin refused to 
call out the militia of his State, he took the 


responsibility on himself; and «iter making 


the necessary errangements, by obiaining a 


certificate from a judge of tie Supreme 
Court that ia certain counties ie execution 
of the laws of the United Sisies was ob- 
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structed by combinations too powerful to be 
suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, he issued the proclamation and 
made the requisition already mentioned, and 
fixed the time for movement of the troops 
on the Ist of September. 

The President resolved, however, to offer 
the insurgents the olive-branch before send- 
ing the sword. He appointed three com- 
missioners to proceed to the insurgent dis- 
trict, and arrange, if possible, any time be- 
fore the 14th of September, an effectual 
submission to the laws. Governor Mifflin 
appointed two commissioners to represent 
the State, and at the same time issued two 
proclamations, one for convening the Legis- 
lature, and the other calling upon the rebels 
to submit to the laws, assuring them that he 
should respond to the President’s requisi- 
tion for troops. 

These commissioners went over the moun- 
tains together, and found the Convention 
already mentioned in session at Parkinson’s 
Ferry. There were more than two hundred 
delegates present. The meeting was held in 
a grove upon the crown of a hill overlook- 
ing the Monongahela. Near by stood a tall 
pole bearing the words, in large letters, 
“‘ LIBERTY AND NO EXCISE! No AsYLuM 
FoR CowarpDs AND TRarIrors!” Colonel 
Cook was Chairman, and Albert Gallatin 
was Secretary. 

It was evident that those who evoked the 
storm were alarmed at its unexpected fury. 
Gallatin and Brackenridge had already per- 
ceived the folly and danger of their course, 
and the dilemma into which the people were 
plunged, and they were endeavoring by 
conciliatory measures to extricate them. 
Marshall had offered a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee of public safety, 
empowered “ to call forth the resources of the 
western country to repel any hostile attempts 
against the citizens.” Gallatin had boldly 
moved to refer the motion to a select com- 
mittee, but quailing before the eye of Brad- 
ford, no one present dared second it. Mar- 
shall, already wavering, had finally offered 
to withdraw it, provided a committee of 
sixty be appointed with power to call an- 
other meeting. ‘This was done, and a com- 
mittee of fiiteen were appointed to confer 
with the National and State commissioners. 
In all their proceedings no one dared to go 





so far as to agrce to submit to the excise. 
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The commissioners and the committee of 
fifteen met a few days afterward at Pitts- 
burg. Marshall, Brackenridge, Cook, Gal- 
latin, and Bradford, were of that committee. 
All but the latter were favorable to an ac- 
commodation. The commissioners demanded 
from the committee of sixty an explicit dec- 
laration of their determination to submit to 
the laws of the United States, and their rec- 
ommendation to the citizens at large to do 
likewise ; and also to abstain from all oppo- 
sition, direct or indirect, and especially from 
violence or threats against the excise officers 
or the loyal distillers. The commissioners 
promised, on the part of the Government, in 
the event of a compliance with these re- 
quirements and perfect submission to the 
laws, a final pardon and oblivion of all of- 
fences. The committee of fifteen agreed 
that these terms were reasonable, and pro- 
ceeded to call a meeting of the committee of 
sixty. 

Bradford and his bad associates were dis- 
satisfied. Tom the Tinker declared-in the 
Pittsburg Gazette, that the conferees had 
been bribed by the Government, and an 
armed party assembled, when the sixty con- 
yened, to overawe them. Such would have 
been the effect but for the courage and ad- 
dress of Gallatin, seconded by Bracken- 
ridge. They urged submission; but Brad- 
ford, in a violent harangue, called upon the 
people to continue their resistance, and to 
form an independent State. Bad counsels 
finally prevailed, and the commissioners re- 
turned to the seat of Government without 
accomplishing the object of their mission. 

On the day after the return of the com- 
missioners (September 25) the President is- 
sued another proclamation, giving notice of 
the advance of the troops. Governor Henry 
Lee, of Virginia (“Legion Harry” of the 
Revolution), was appointed Commander-in- 
chief of the expedition. The Virginia troops 
were led by the veteran General Morgan, 
and those of Maryland by General Smith, 
then Member of Congress, from Baltimore. 
These, forming the left wing, assembled at 
Cumberland, thence to march across the 
mountains by Braddock’s Road. Governors 
Mifflin and Howell led in person the respec- 
tive troops of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
These formed the right wing. They rendez- 
voused at Bedford, to cross the mountains 
by what was known as the north route. 
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There had been great and unexpected 
alacrity in the response to the President’s 
call. A most gratifying manifestation of 
loyalty was exhibited on every hand. The 
citizens readily contributed means for the 
support of the wives and children of the 
volunteers during their absence; and the 
quota of each State, composed chiefly of vol- 
unteers, was promptly furnished. 

It was soon evident that this military ex- 
pedition was highly necessary. The insur- 
gent spirit was rapidly spreading, and had 
appeared at Carlisle and other places east of 
the mountains. It was checked suddenly 
and effectually when the troops approached. 
Bradford and his associates, over-estimating 
the strength and disloyalty of the Democratic 
party, had laughed at the President’s proc- 
lamation calling for troops. He did not 


believe that the people of the loyal portion 
of the country could be induced to appear 
in arms against their brethren who were, in 
imitation of their Revolutionary fathers, only 
seeking to establish their independence of 
the tyrannical National Government at Phil- 
adelphia, and asked for nothing more than 


to be let alone. They had resolved not to 
submit to a tariff on their staple production, 
nor allow the National Government to coerce 
them into submission to its laws ; and it was 
an infringement of their sovereign rights as 
freeman, and a great public crime to inau- 
gurate a civil war by sending troops to sub- 
jugate them. 

But Bradford and his more violent associ- 
ates were compelled to come down from their 
stilts. They were amazed when they heard 
that Democratic leaders, like Mifflin, were 
in arms against them ; and when they learned 
that the troops were actually approaching 
the Eastern slope of the Alleghanies they 
fled from the country. Calmer thought and 
wiser counsels prevailed. A new convention 
was held at Parkinson’s Ferry, when resolu- 
tions to submit were adopted. Findley, 
who had found it much easier to arouse the 
bad passions of men than to control them,, 
and had mustered courage suflicient to place 
himself decidedly on the side of law and 
order, was despatched, with another, to meet 
the advancing troops with proffers of loyalty, 
and, if possible, to stay their progress. 

The President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had accompanied the right wing of the 





army, and were at Carlisle when Findley and 
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his associate arrived there. Washington 
treated the penitent insurgents kindly, but 
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from the country of the late rebels. Twenty- 
five hundred of them encamped in the dis- 


they did not bring sufficient evidences of| trict, under General Morgan, until spring, 


the loyalty of their constituents to cause 
him to countermand the order for the forward 
march of the troops. The alarmed ambas- 
sadors immediately turned back, crossed the 
mountains in great haste, and called another 
meeting at Parkinson Ferry. With fuller 
assurances of the absolute submission of the 
insurgents, Findley, recrossed the Allegha- 
nies to stay the march of the national troops. 
The President had returned to Philadelphia, 
leaving Hamilton to act as his deputy. 
The Minister was not satisfied. He would 
not trust the professions of loyalty made by 
men so lately in rebellion. The troops 
moved steadily onward. They crossed the 
Alleghanies in a heavy rain-storm, encount- 
ering mud knee-deep in many places. The 
two wings of the army met at Uniontown, 
and proceeded together to the disaffected 
district. Lee made his head-quarters at 
Parkinson Ferry, and there issued a procla- 
mation of offering conditional pardon and 
peace. The inhabitants were all required to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 


States. 


A few days after this proclamation was 
issued General Lee made a seizure of all 
persons supposed to have been criminally 
concerned in the late violent proceedings. 
The most guilty had fled from the country. 
Many were dismissed for want of evidence 
against them, and a considerable number 
were bound over for trial at Philadelphia. 
Only two were found guilty of capital of- 
fences, and sentenced to be hung—one for 
arson, the other for robbing the mail. There 
were palliating circumstances in their cases 
and the President finally pardoned them. 

Most of the troops were soon withdrawn 





when every vestige of disloyalty had disap- 
peared. 

Thus terminated a rebellion engendered 
by politicians, which at one time threatened 
the stability, if not the very existence of the 
Republic. It was put down without the 
shedding of a drop of blood... This result was 
owing chiefly to the wisdom, prudence, vig- 
ilance, energy, and personal popularity of 
the President. He did not wait until the 
rebellion had assumed proportions too great 
to be managed with ease. He comprehended 
the magnitude of the threatened evil and 
his duty respecting it, and was fearless and 
energetic in the performance of that duty. 
The event, so ominous of dire calamity at 
one time, was overruled for the production 
of great good. The Government was amaz- 
ingly strengthened by it. The national au- 
thority was fully vindicated ; and the gen- 
eral rally to its support when the Chief 
sounded the bugle-call, even of those who 
had hitherto leaned toward or acted with the 
opposition, was a significant omen of future 
stability and power. Every honest man 
expressed his reprobation of the violent re- 
sistance to law, and the Democratic Societies 
the chief fomenters of the insurrection, 
showed a desire to be less conspicuous. 
Hamilton, who had always distrusted the 
strength of the Government in such an emer- 
gency, was now perfectly convinced of its 
inherent power, and both he and Washing- 
ton regarded the affair as a fortunate circum- 
stance for the nation. And thus it will ever 
be with this Republic; for its foundations 
are laid upon the the solid foundations of 
Truth and Justice. 








